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REVIEWS 


The Chinese: a general Description of the Em- 
pire of China and its Inhabitants. By J. F. 
Davis, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. Knight. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library.—China, Vols. I. 
& II. Oliver & Boyd. 

The British Relations with China, §c. 
George T. Staunton. Lloyd. 


Pvustic attention is just now strongly directed to 
the state of our commercial relations with China; 
the restrictions to which British merchants are 
subjected, and the apparent hostility of the 
government, have been described in every possi- 
ble form, and the remedies suggested are nearly 
as various as the evils complained of, andinclude 
both extremes, from war to submission. It is 
commonly asserted, that such a state of things is 
unparalleled ; but calm inquiry would show, that 
ancient history, and modern annals, offer many 
similar instances of jealous exclusion, arising, we 
suspect, from the fear which a conquering nation 
has of strangers inciting the oppressed natives 
to seek new protectors. When the Parthians 
subdued Persia and Babylonia, they not only 
discouraged, but absolutely destroyed, the East 
India trade, which Alexander had taken so much 
pains to establish ; and their hostility to mer- 
chants and caravans was greatly increased, when 
the conquests of Rome brought them into close 
contact with that crafty and ambitious power. 
Spain, through similar jealousy, watched, with 
equal anxiety, her South American States; and 
the time is not beyond the memory of man, 
when the appearance of a Frenchman in India 
would have been the theme of as many de- 
spatches to the government, at Calcutta, as are 
now sent to the court of Pekin when a stray 
vessel appears in a prohibited port. ‘The power 
of the Mantchew Tartars is based on the belief 
that it is irresistible; and they know that, were 
this opinion shaken, as it assuredly would be 
were the Chinese people permitted to have free 
intercourse with foreigners, a revolution would be 
the inevitable consequence. 

The policy of the Mantchews has been de- 
nounced mischievous and tyrannical: but is it 
not the obvious result of the circumstances in 
which they are placed? These Tartars are “in the 
ascendant,” and when or where are we to find an 
ascendancy party willing to sacrifice power for 
such abstract matters as justice and public utility? 
It is true, that oppression is about the most ex- 
pensive luxury in which a caste or a nation can 
indulge ; but it is equally true, that the posses- 
sors of power very rarely count the cost of their 
barbaric “ pride of place,” and that a like disin- 
clination to sober reason, and the figures of 
arithmetic, are usually manifested by such par- 
ties, as well in Europe as in Asia. ‘The Mant- 
chews have not only principle and precedent to 
help them to a justification, but they have been 
warned of probable danger by a very recent, 
and somewhat startling example. A century 
has scarcely elapsed since the possessions of the 
English in India were just the number of cubic 
feet and inches contained in the Blackhole of Cal- 
cutta—now a company of British merchants 
wields the“destinies of an empire more than 
rivalling any one of the five great monarchies of 
antiquity ; and we are not quite sure that, had 
there been a Chinese Company, as well as an 
East India Company, our countrymen would not, 
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long ere this, have changed places with the 
Mantchews, and the court of Pekin have been 
just as insignificant as the court of Delhi. We 
shall not discuss the question, whether such a 
consummation would be advantageous to us 
British, and beneficial to the Chinese, but take 
leave to ask, is it one that the Mantchews 
could contemplate with anything like partiality 
or favour? Luckily, there is no Chinese Com- 
pany to run a race of conquest with neighbour 
John; and the English in the East profess an 
absolute horror of any new acquisition of terri- 
tory ; but it were not very extraordinary if the 
Emperor of Pekin should not place implicit re- 
liance on these professions, when he remembers 
how recently we became his neighbours in Ar- 
racan and Bengal. 

We have made these preliminary remarks, 
because, plain and obvious as are the facts, they 
are either cursorily glanced at, or altogether 
omitted in the numerous pamphlets recently 
published on the state of our commercial rela- 
tions at Canton; and because a knowledge of 
them is necessary to a right understanding of the 
conduct of the Chinese authorities, and of the 
peculiar position in which the British are placed 
with respect to them. They show that the vice- 
roys and magistrates of the Celestial Empire 
may be influenced by other motives than the 
mere wantonness of power—that they have, at 
least, as plausible-an excuse as our fathers and 
grandfathers had for fettering the trade of our 
colonies, and that we Englishmen are not ex- 
actly in the best position “to give,” as has been 
gravely proposed, “a great moral lesson” to the 
Tartar tyrants of Eastern Asia. 

The history of the British trade tends further 
to exonerate the Chinese authorities from much 
of the blame which has been cast upon them. 
It began well; the settlement, eo in 1602 
at Bantam, on the northern coast of Java, was 
conveniently situated for intercourse with China, 
and four large junks annually arrived there, 
laden with various commodities. Had the trade 
been in the hands of private individuals instead 
of a great mercantile company, the obvious 
course of policy would have been to encourage 
the market at Bantam; love of gain and com- 
mercial rivalry would soon have increased the 
number of junks, and commerce would have been 
permanently based on the mutual wants of both 
nations. But Associations are apt to put aside 
the dictates of prudence. Courten’s company, 
which had been established as a rival to the old 
company, in the days when charters and mono- 
polies, instead of places and pensions, were the 
rewards of court favourites, sent a small squa- 
dron to Canton, under Captain Weddell, in 1637, 
to open a direct trade with China. The Portu- 
guese, at Macao, naturally dreaded the appear- 
ance of such formidable rivals, and they secretly 
instigated the Chinese to exclude the heretics 
from their country, for it was the fashion of those 
days, as well as of later times, to make religion 
a cloak and excuse for selfishness; and had the 
English been first in the field, they would, no 
doubt, have hinted to the Chinese the great 
danger of intercourse with Papists. Weddell 
negotiated with the mouths of his cannon, and 
obtained favourable terms. The long wars with 
the Dutch, and the embarrassments resulting 
from the contest between the King and Parlia- 
ment, seem to have prevented the English mer- 





chants from following up Weddell’s success, and 
it was not until 1677 that a factory was esta- 
blished at the port of Amoy, and a regular in- 
tercourse opened. This factory, however, was 
resigned, after the conquest of China by the 
Mantchews, in consequence of the vexatious 
regulations and restrictions imposed upon the 
trade by the Tartars ; but there is reason to sus- 
pect, that for some portion of these burdens the 
English had to blame their own government. 
In 1689, the tea trade, then in its infancy, was 
severely checked by the imposition of the enor- 
mous duty of 5s. a pound on its importation. It 
was natural enough that the Chinese authorities 
should follow so lucrative an example, and they 
therefore placed a very heavy duty on its expor- 
tation. Finding the consumption of the article 
not seriously diminished, they added other ex- 
actions, which went near to destroy the trade 
altogether. 

The Hong confederacy, that great plague of 
Canton commerce, first commenced in 1740; 
but might not this mischievous system have been 
copied from a European example? In fact, was 
not the Hong an humble imitation of the East 
India Company? Nobody, said the English, 
shall trade with the Chinese but the Company— 
nobody, said the Chinese, shall trade with the 
English but the Hong merchants; and assu- 
redly Chinese merchants had as good a right to 
combine as their brethren in England. In 1757 
appeared the edict of Kien-long, strictly limiting 
European intercourse to the port of Canton ; an 
unjust and impolitic edict, but not more so than our 
own restriction of Chinese intercourse to the port 
of London. About the same time we hear of the 
first disputes respecting the degrading ceremony 
of the Ko-tou. The pertinacity with which the 
Mantchews demand reverential prostration from 
strangers, arises, we incline to believe, from the 
circumstance of their being a conquering and 
ruling faction, whose power is based on opinion, 
and they cannot afford to abate any form by 
which that opinion is maintained. An erudite 
historian of the Irish insurrection of 1798, states, 
as a proof of the great progress which treasonable 
principles had made in Munster, that peasants 
would pass a gentleman on the road without 
pulling off their hats. If the omission of an 
Irish Ko-tou be treason, we may surely pardon 
the Mantchews for making the same thing a high 
misdemeanour. 

On reading the history of the intercourse be- 
tween the English residents and the Chinese, 
we cannot but feel that the conduct of our coun- 
trymen has not been always such as prudence 
would have dictated. Englishmen in China 
seem to oscillate between temerity and timidity. 
To the former, perhaps, they are inclined, from 
their experience in India, where a Hindi bows 
to a European as to a deity: but we are at a loss 
to account for the latter. It is beyond question, 
that our national character suffered in 1808, 
when, without leave asked, Macao was occupied 
by a British military force, which was subse- 
quently withdrawn, under circumstances that 
justified the Chinese in erecting a trophy—though 
the firmness of Sir George Staunton, in 1814, 
when a dispute arose respecting the capture of 
an American vessel within the limits of the 
Chinese territory, tended to remove the conse- 
quences of the former rash proceeding. Again the 
national character suffered, when Lord Napier 
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proceeded, in defiance of the known law, from 


Macao to Canton, without permission, and then, | 
as if startled at his temerity, consented to return | 


at the dictation of the Chinese authorities. 

From all that we have yet heard, we incline 
to a belief, that the China trade will flourish 
best by the British government avoiding all in- 
terference with it, naval, military, or diplomatic ; 
that it is a trade which has increased, is increas- 
ing, and is capable of great extension; and, 
finally, that the obstacles to its success, the 
pride, the corruption, and the avarice of the 
Manichew ascendancy, cannot last. 
of these propositions will lead us into an exaimi- 
nation of the ch 
which we shall defer to another occasion. 

In the meantime, we must say a word respect- 
ing the publications before us. Mr. Davis was 
long a resident in China, and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the language and literature of the 
Celestial Empire. He is already well known to 
the world as the translator of several popular 
Chinese novels and dramas; his work, conse- 
quently, is much richer in original information 
than the compilation published in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library. There is, also, great animation 
in his pictures of society, and much vivid co- 
louring in his descriptions ; 
the difference between the legislative and the 
executive government of the Chinese, has no- 
velty and value. On the other hand, the volumes 
in the Cabinet Library display more artistic 





skill in their arrangement, and surpass those of 


Mr. Davis in their scientific departments. 

The little tract, by Sir George Staunton, is by 
far the most able we have seen on the subject of 
our present relations with China. ‘The writer 
takes a sober statesman-like view of the ques- 
tion; and, if it may be permitted to us, without 
presumption, to say so, enforces the opinions we 
Jately expressed, with all the weight of one 
speaking from experience. 








The History of Audley End ; to which are ap- 
pended Notices of the Town and Parish of 
Saffron Walden, in the County of Essex. By 
Richard Lord Braybrooke. 5. Bentley. 

Ovr first glance at this handsome quarto, with 

its pleasure-ground of margin, and its luxury of 

type thickly studded with illustrations, led us 
back to the days of aristocratic book-making, 
when commoners dared, wpon occasions, hazard 
the portly craft of quartos on the waters of lite- 
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rature ; whereas, now, even the titled rarely put | 
to sea in such trim yachts and gilded shallops. , 


A second glance, by depriving the illustrative 
portion of the book of half its novelty, disen- 
chanted us. We perecived that most of the por- 
traits were but impressions of worn-out plates, 
formerly published, whether publicly or privately 
it matters not, and executed in a stvle of art, so 
coarse as to preclude their admission into any of 
our present shilling periodicals. Our third 
glance, however, comprehended the preface, and 
upon remarking therein the extreme good- 
humour and courtesy of the noble axthor—a 





stranger guest in these days of cheap literature | 


and clever art combined—we resolved, if possi- 
ble, to catch the mantle of his urbanity, and to 
meet him as becomes his own breeding, in a 
spirit to be pleased with services however small, 
and grateful for information pleasantly convey- 
ed—though, like the mutton in the soup at 
Milnwood, it floats about, one solitary shred of 
meat in an ocean of lukewarm water. 

Critics have, ere now, been complained of as 
having sneered, when they have only done their 
poor best to beguile their dulland weary way—the 
* crambe iterum repetita” of their labours, by the 
use of a simile. We protest, therefore, that it is 
not our intention to be sarcastic in the present 





The proof 


racter of China and the Chinese, | 


and his account of 


|instance. We have laughed, it is true, upon 
occasions, at the musty, rusty nothings which 
antiquarians sometimes carry about in proces- 
sions, bidding us honour them as precious relics, 
and make genuflexion, but we haveakindly leaning 
towards antiquarianism, and topographical works, 
especially when the places they concern are 
linked with the high names of England :—we 


have a fancy, too, for architecture, particularly 


puzzle out systems, and, with infinite care and 
calculation, to jumble together huge enormities 
of stone and mortar, under pretence of imitating 


the spontaneous incongruities of their forefathers, 
We have a love, too, as all the world knows, for 
hunting out historical facts, through those little 
records of the traffickings and money-changings 
of daily life—of feasts and funerals—of appren- 
ticeticeships and markets—which are to be found 
among the family registers and official docu- 
ments of our ancestors, and to which all must 
resort who would know old times as a living and 
breathing creature, and not a starved anatomy. 
For these reasons, the book before us is, to us, 
a pleasant book, though we could have been 
contented with its antiquarianism, its deserip- 
| tions, and its extracts from old rolls and paro- 
chial archives, in a more compendious form ; 
but, as we know not how far our readers may 
share our individual fancies, we shall be some- 
what brief in our notice. 

The first portion relates to the different fami- 
lies by whom Audley End, and the estates sur- 
rounding, were successively possessed ; it calls for 
no remark, When “ bluff King Hal” ordained 
the dissolution of religious houses, some of the 
| spoil, Walden Abbey among the rest, fell into 
the hands of Sir Thomas Audley, created after- 
vards Lord Howard de Walden, and remained 
in his family for many generations. It may be 
thought worthy of commemoration, that Lord 
Howard ef Effingham (whose name is written 
in England's naval annals,) appears to have 





money in beautifying the mansion, afterwards a 
place of such note for its magnificence, as to 
have furnished one king (James the First,) 
with a peg whereupon to hang a bitter insinu- 
ation, that “the house was too large for a king, 
but too small for a lord treasurer,’ and to have 
served as a temporary residence to another, 
Charles the Second; and to have been described 
by Evelyn and Pepys, and Cosmo of Tuscany, 
in his travels, and St. Evremond in his spirituel 
letters. There is, however, but little original 
information here 
possessors, except a passing mention of an event 









eree-work wherein they are set, without more 
labour than they are worth. We confess that 
the story of the stone and mortar is to us more 
interesting than the genealogical details; perhaps 
trom having in our very early days, fed our fan- 
cies, then unused to the realities of architecture, 
upon “the prospect” of the building, in its old 
estate, as delineated by the fantastic and inge- 
nious Sir Henry Winstanley, and admired its 
bell-towers and angular oriels, and courts and 
porches, none the less for having read that they 
were “ built with Spanish gold,”—little dreaming 
that this only implied an accusation of bribery 


Sufiolk. But this is trifling ; and it would perhaps 
| be more consistent with our usual sober concise- 


ness, simply to have said, that the description of 


| the house is full and satisfactory, and pleasantly 

| helped out by drawings from the hand of Chan- 

trey, Blore and Buckler ; the wood vignettes too 
are easy and spirited. 

| Some notices of the parish of Saffron Walden 

| form the third, and to us the more interesting 





for that of the quaint age, which, by mingling 
different styles, has set modern architects to 


portion of the volume; not because we prefer 
| the borough to the manor-house, and would 
rather hear about almshouses and_hostelries 
than oaken galleries and family pictures; but 
for the sake of the extracts from the parish re. 
gisters, which Lord Braybrooke has given copi- 
ously. Here are a few :— 

“1611, May 12, Martha Warde, a younge mayd, 
coming trom Chelmesford on a carte, was over. 
whelmed and smothered with certayn clothes which 
were in the carte, and was buryed here. 





been among the first who spent large sums of 


“1622, Sep. 4.—Buried a poore man, brought by 
Little Chesterford constables, to be examined by 
the justice; the justice being a hunting, the poore 
man died before his coming home from hunting, 

* 1716, Nov. 18.—The oulde girle from the work. 
house buried.” 

‘The corporation accounts, too, contain some 
singular items: we have entries of money paid 
for saffron, given to the “ Queen's (Elizabeth) 
attorney,” and of 2s. to my Lord Staffourde’s play- 
ers; alarge honorarium of 10s.having been paid tor 
the mediation of the Earl of Suffolk's secretary; 
and the sum of 1/. 9s. 3d. for “ setting uppe the 
eucking stole ;” 4d. “ for nailing up the quaker’s 
door twice,” and 10s. for “ rent of the mounte- 
bank.” 

Having now fairly indicated the character 
and pretensions of the work, we take leave of 
it, that we may attend to more important mat- 
ters. 





Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, 
in South Africa. Vy Captain Allen F. Gar- 
diner, R.N. W. Crofts. 

Tus singular and entertaining volume is the 

offspring of piety and the love of adventure. 

We will not go the length of saying that its au- 

thor was impelled by 

The itch of picture in the front, 
With bays and wicked rhyme upon ’t— 

but certainly we are justified in hinting, that 

the ambition of visiting a somewhat remarkable 

people, and of writing thereon a sprightly volume, 
half verse, half prose, appears to have occupied 
too much of the perspective of our author's de- 
sign. However, here are his motives set forth 
in his own words: “ His single aim, he trusts, 
has been the glory of God, and if, after the in- 

dulgent perusal of the facts he shall narrate, a 

more ardent zeal for the instruction of our fel- 

low-creatures in the truths of Christianity, and a 

more sincere personal devotion of time and 

energy to the cause of Christian Missions, espe- 
cially in Southern Africa, shall be induced, he 





given relating to its several | 


or two not to be separated from the mass of pedi- | 


and corruption, brought against the Countess of 





shall deem that he has not written in vain, but 


| thank God, and take courage.” 


Now, no one who reads Captain Gardiner’s 
volume, can doubt of the kindness of his inten- 
tions aud purity of his motives, so far as the 
volatile and rebellious clements of human motives 
(which defy all hermetical sealing,) can subsist 
in perfect purity. But stil!, to travel post-haste 
to the country of the Amazitila, and then, having 
obtained leave to preach there, to travel as rapidly 

ack again to London, sending a volume to press 
on the day of arrival, does not appear to be the 
best practical mode of benefiting the heathen. 
‘The great quantity of verse too, which occupies 
our author’s pages, awakens criticism; and cri- 
ticism, impatient of being duped, loves to raise 
the veil of sanctity. The making of rhymes and 
verses is, after all, but an exercise of mental 
ingenuity. The sackcloth of prose is the appro- 
priate garb of practical picty. Verse does not 
always raise its subject; nay, when trusting too 
much to the intrinsic elevation of its theme, it 
very easily sinks (as our author must have often 
experienced) into mere doggrel. In fine, how- 
ever willing we might be to accord the praise 
of intellectual power to those, in whom devotional 
feelings kindle the flame of true poetry, yet we 
could not conscientiously recommend to the de- 
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yout such a dangerous idolatry as the worship 
of the Muses ; and above all, we consider the dis- 

sition to luxuriate in poetical effusions, as in- 
dicative of a temperament particularly ill-suited 
to missionary labours. 

Civilized society in the 19th century can judge 
“the cause of Christian missions,” by the testi- 
mony of long experience. There is nothing more 
difficult to be explained, at first sight, than the 
little progress made by Christian missionaries, 
under the actual circumstances of the Christian 
world. But a little reflection and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with South Africa, where the means 
and appliances of Missionary Societies are com- 
pletely brought forward, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, will suffice to elucidate the 
matter. The zeal of the missionary, from obvious 
causes, too often borders on fanaticism; igno- 
rant of human nature, he never makes a com- 
promise with inveterate habits or opinions, but in- 
sists upon the savage’s becoming at oncea starch- 
ed puritan. He deals at the same time so ex- 
clusively in dark and incomprehensible dogmas, 
that, to the shrewder part of his barbarian au- 
dience, his doctrine seems to belong to the com- 
mon category of superstition. Wherever in 
South Africa (as forexample at Litakoo, Griqua- 
town, Genadenthal, the Rat-river, &c.), the 
missionaries have laboured to improve the so- 
cial condition of the people under their care, 
religion has gained by such improvement ; but 
wherever fiery zeal or an ascetic spirit have gone 
to work, they have compelled the people to harden 
their hearts against the truth. The readers of 
Captain Gardiner’s volume will therefore do well 
to bear in mind, that for the conversion of the 
heathen we have everything to hope, not from 
the inspired portion of regenerate sinners, but 
from the calm, sober-minded, benevolent, and 
patient missionary. 

We shall now proceed with our author's narra- 
tive. He sailed from Spithead on the 26th of 
August, 1834, destined apparently, from the first, 
for the country of the Amaztila; among his fel- 
low passengers was a Mr. Berkin, a polish gen- 
tleman, who, with the wreck of his property, was 
proceeding as a settler to New South Wales, but 
who subsequently changed his resolution and ac- 
companied our author to Natal. Little time was 
lost by our author at Cape ‘Town; expedition was 
his object ; he therefore mounted at once on horse- 
back, and dashed off to the frontier, a distance of 
600 miles. He arrived there just as the war was 
on the eve of breaking out. ‘The Caffers, as it 
appears from the following passage, made no at- 
tempts to cloak their ill-humour. 

“ Many of the expressions which were uttered were 
sufficiently ominous, and here for the first time we 
were informed by them of the awkward posture of 
affairs on the frontier. ‘One of our chiefs,’ they 
exclaimed, ‘ Tchali’s brother, has been killed by the 
white men, and we are resolved that no more white 
men shall enter our country ; those who are now here 
shall remain, but not one more shall come in’—inti- 
mating that they would murder all now within their 
territory. One angry word at this moment would 
have been fatal to us all. As a dernier resort, and to 
eke out the time till the waggons were ready, I pro- 
posed that they should treat us with a war song, with 
the promise of some tobacco at the conclusion. This 
happily had the desired effect ; while it embodied the 
cwrent of their feelings, it acted at the same time 
like a safety-valve: they stormed and raved, and to 
the extent of their lungs declared that 

No white man shall drink our milk, 


No white man shall eat the bread of our children. 
Ho-how—Ho-how— Ho-how. 


This complimentary couplet was so often and so vehe- 
mently repeated, that ample time was afforded for 
inspanning the oxen of both waggons, and on the first 
glimpse of the tobacco their ire was so much subdued 
that they sullenly said that we might pass, but we 
were the last that should. During all this time the 
crowd had been increasing, and when we crossed the 


river there could not have been less than two or three 
hundred men, besides women ; it was one of those 
merciful escapes in which the hand of a gracious 
God is so eminently conspicuous, and for which we 
have great and lasting cause to be thankful.” 


Through the country of the Amakosa, our au- 
thor travelled with ox-waggons, but tiring of such 
slow progress, and perhaps not duly appreciating 
its sureness, he thought proper to hurry forward 
on horseback, and as he had to cross some hundred 
rivers great and small, before he reached Natal, 
it required not a little courage as well as strength 
to accomplish the journey. At length he reached 
the settlement, half famished, and thoroughly 
drenched. In little more than a month he had 
travelled 900 miles from Cape Town, and now, 
after one day’s rest he set out again on his jour- 
ney. Amarch of 70 miles brought him to the 
frontiers of the Zila country. But we shall 
hasten to conduct him to the capital. 

**When about half way, a petty chief arrived with 
orders to conduct me to the capital, and to kill a 
beast for us at the first place where he should meet 
us. Dingarn had expressed his desire that I should 
proceed, saying, that ‘I was his white man, and must 
make haste.’ I shall now proceed at once to my first 
view of Unkinginglove on the afternoon of the 10th. 
This was obtained from a rocky hill, covered with 
aloes and mimosas, intermixed with several large 
cauliflower-shaped euphorbia trees, growing to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet. Having descended 
to a beautiful spot, a continuation of the same ridge 
to which I had pushed forward, for the sake of quietly 
enjoying a scene, to me so fraught with interest, I 
dismounted under a wooded knoll, whence thecircular 
fence of the town appeared likea distant race-course 
on the left, while a range of rugged mountains, one 
remarkably table-topped, rising towards the north, 
hemmed in the prospect on the opposite side. * * 

“We soon after entered the town, and on appli- 
cation to the principal Indoona (Umthlella) two huts 
not far from his own dwelling were appointed, into 
one of which I was not sorry to creep, after the fa- 
tigues of the journey, having walked and ridden alter- 
nately since leaving the Tugala. 

* A bundle of imphi and a large bowl of datchualla 


garn, and a messenger soon after signified his wish 
to see me. Crossing the area of the circular town, 
accompanied by the chief who had been despatched 
by Dingarn to conduct me to the capital, we were 
desired to sit a short distance from the fence which 
surrounds the Issigdrdlo (or palace). After a little 
pause the bust only of a very stout personage ap- 
peared above the fence, which I was soon informed 
was the despot himself; he eved me for a consider- 
able time with the utmost gravity without uttering a 
word ; at last pointing to an ox that had been driven 
near, he said, ‘There is the beast I give you to 
slaughter, and on this important announcement he 
disappeared.” 

Dingan, or, as our author writes the name, 
Dingarn, soon grew intimate with “his white 
man,” but he gave little attention to the topic 
which Captain Gardiner was most anxious to urge 
on him, and seemed to think that his people could 
not be taught. A residence of some weeks in the 
capital of the Amazila, effected nothing for the 
cause of missions, nor did it afford a suflicient 
opportunity of observing the domestic economy 
and manners of the people, the capital being in 
fact a camp from which young children alto- 
gether, and women in a great measure, are ex- 
cluded. Here however is a sample of camp cheer : 

“In these military towns the whole food of the 
soldiers, consisting of 6itchualla (beer) in the morn- 
ing, and beef in the evening, is provided at the King’s 
cost, and partaken of in public. It is no unfrequent 
thing to see a string of thirty or forty women pro- 
ceeding to the Issigdrdlo, with bowls of datchualla 
on their heads, singing as they go; these are de- 
livered to servants appointed, and soon after set 
before the assembled crowd, who, passing them from 
one to the other, empty them on the spot. But the 
evening meal is the most characteristic, and which, 
from the situation of my hut near one of their feeding 





(native beer) was sent to my hut by order of Din- | 


places, I had the most frequent opportunities of wit- 
nessing. Every regiment is divided into sections, 
and over each of them is an officer appointed, 
whose particular charge are the shields and the 
distribution of meat, of which he is the carver. 
The beer is always drunk in the area included 
within the inner fence, and often in the presence 
of the King; but, for the supper, every section is 
separately collected in some convenient spot in that 
quarter, within the fences. The meat is generally 
stewed in a large black earthen bowl with a smaller 
one inverted, and cemented round the top to prevent 
the steam from escaping; but with all this, and not- 
withstanding it may have been cooking during the 
greater part of the day, it is generally so tough, that 
my teeth could make but little impression upon the 
pieces which I now and then attempted by way of 
experiment. It is usually dark before their repasts 
are ready, when the meat is brought upon a mat about 
two feet square, and placed upon the ground, round 
which the whole party thickly crowd in a dense circle, 
often two or three deep. The carver then, with an 
assegai head upon a short stick, which constitutes his 
| knife, apportions rations to every second or third man, 
| who, in his turn, divides it with his collateral neigh- 
bours, by the joint effort of their teeth; the recipient 
being always privileged to the first bite. So positive is 
the labour which is necessary before they can venture 
to swallow these tough morsels, that the operation is 
distinctly audible at a considerable distance; and 
when the whole is devoured (for the word ‘ eat’ is 
too mild an expression for the operation, which is over 
in a few minutes,) the whole body becomes a conve- 
nient napkin, and is plentifully besmeared jwith the 
fat and grease which adhere to their hands and lips, 
while the most thrifty take this opportunity of rebur- 
nishing the brass which encircles their throat and 
arms.” 





As dancing is, next to beef-eating, the chief 
occupation of the Amaziila in time of peace, it is 
fit that it be described :— 


* But it is now time to speak of the graces. The 
new moon had already appeared, and preparation was 
made for a grand dance, a continuation of those 
which had commenced at the in-gathering, early in 
the preceding month. For two or three days pre- 
viously, a number of boys had been assembled, to 
collect very small pebbles, which were afterwards 
placed within the vacant cocoon of a winged insect 
of the beetle kind, striped yellow and black, fre- 
quently adhering to the mimosa trees; several of 
these strung together were worn at the ancles by the 
dancers, and made a jingling noise, which was not 
unpleasant. Some preliminary exercises having been 
gone through, by way of practice, the whole of the 
male population, now swelled to about 1000, arrang- 
ed themselves in a ring three deep; the women, in 
ranks of about twenty, forming a close phalanx in 
the centre, on a spot at a little distance without the 
town. The King, in his dancing attire, soon after 
made his appearance ; his women, dressed out in their 
best, having preceded him, and fallen into their 
proper places in the centre of the ring. I waited 
near the gate, for the purpose of accompanying him 
and witnessing his reception, which was enthusiastie, 
all voices being raised at his approach, to utter the 
mystical ‘ Byate,’ with other appropriate epithets. 
Having but once before seen Dingarn without his 
cloak, it was with the greatest difficulty that I could 
refrain from laughing outright. Of all the grotesque 
| figures, either in print or in proprid persond, his equal 
I never saw, though he bore the nearest resemblance 
to Falstaff of any I could recollect. Tall, corpulent, 
and fleshy, with a short neck, and a heavy foot, he 
| was decked out as a harlequin, and, carried away by 

the excitement of the moment, seemed almost pre- 
pared to become one. He has a good ear and a cor- 
| rect taste, at least in these matters, and had his figure 
| but accorded with his equipment, he would have 
| carried the palm in the dance, which he entered into 
| with some zest, and certainly sustained his part with 
much natural grace, and, for so heavy a man, with 
no ordinary ease and agility. The songs which are 
sung on these occasions are chiefly of his own com- 
position, and are varied every year; in fact, the 
| dancing is but the accompaniment of the song, and 
stands in the place of music, of which they have 
| none that deserves the name. Each man is provided 
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with a short stick, knobbed at the end, and it is by 
the direction he gives to this, the motion of his other 
hand, and the turns of his body, that the action and 
pathos of the song is indicated ; the correspondence 
is often very beautiful, while the feet regulate the 
time, and impart that locomotive effect in which they 
so much delight; sometimes the feet are merely 
lifted, to descend with a stamp; sometimes, a leaping 
stride is taken on either side; at others, a combina- 
tion of both; but they have yet a more violent ges- 
ture ; forming four deep, in open order, they make 
short runs to and fro, leaping, prancing, and crossing 
each other’s paths, brandishing their sticks, and 
raising such a cloud of dust by the vehemence and 
rapidity of the exercise, that to a bystander it has 
all the effect of the wildest battle scene of savage life, 
and which it is doubtless intended to imitate. While 
all this is going on in the ring, the women in the 
centre are not idle spectators; they do not indeed 
move from their position, but, bending their bodies 
forwards to the clap of their hands, stamping with 
both feet together, and raising their voices to the 
highest pitch, they fill in their parts, and follow out 
the chorus with such a degree of continued exertion, 
as would cause an European female to go upon 
crutches for the remainder of her life.” 

The regiment stationed at Unkunginglove, is 
about 900 strong, and the men composing it are, 
our author says, for the most part chiefs of vil- 
lages,—a fact which speaks much for the popu- 
lousness of the country. Dingan, notwithstand- 
ing his professions of friendship to the English 
in general, and our author in particular, still de- 
clined to permit white men to teach in his coun- 
try ; and Captain Gardiner despairingly returned 
to Port Natal. Here, however, the settlers were 
alarmed at the numbers of Amaziila refugees 
who crowded round them, and from the pursuit 
of whom they had reason to apprehend disagree- 
able consequences. Captain Gardiner undertook 
to arrange the matter with Dingdn ; found the 
king at Congella, a military town nearer the 
coast than Unkunginglove, and after a little time 
succeeded in making a treaty with him, by which 
it was agreed that the Amaziila already settled 
at Port Natal should be allowed to remain there 
unmolested, but that for the future all deserters 
should be sent back by the settlers, an onerous, 
and, to us it appears, an impracticable stipula- 
tion. The conclusion of this treaty, backed by 
some presents, had a most favourable effect on the 
Zula king, and our author received permission to 
teach in the district called Clomanthleen, (i.e. the 
shields, from the two regiments, the black and 
white shields, which are stationed there,) which 
adjoins the settlement at Natal. A site was sub- 
sequently chosen for the mission station, and 
huts were erected by the chief of the place; but 
Captain Gardiner, alarmed to find himself per- 
sonally responsible for the execution of the treaty 
which he had made, turned his back on the her- 
mitage at Colula (so he named the new station), 
and hurried home in breathless haste. We also 
shall quit it for the present, but shall return, to 
cast an eye on the relations subsisting between 
the Amazila and the English settlers at Port 
Natal. 





Slavery. By William E. Channing. 

Monroe & Co.; London, Kennett. 
A recent traveller in America, whose researches 
were mainly directed to the condition and pros- 
pects of the negro and coloured population of the 
States—subjects which are exciting serious atten- 
tion, and stirring up much discord on the other 
side of the Atlantic—devoted one chapter of his 
book to notes of a conversation held with the 
accomplished and high-minded writer of this 
little volume. If our memory serves us right, 
the impression conveyed by the traveller’s report 
was, that Dr. Channing, if not wholly unfavour- 
able to, was at best lukewarm on the subject of 
emancipation. It is possible, that this report 
may have concurred with other inducements to 


Boston, 





cause the publication of this confession of faith ; 
but it is most probable, we think, that Dr. 
Channing has “bided his time” till the mo- 
ment when he felt that his store of wisdom, 
hitherto carefully reserved, would be of most 
avail to smooth the vexed waters of controversy : 
at all events, he has now spoken out, and that 
nobly :—it is a question, however, whether his 
views and counsels will satisfy either of the two 
conflicting parties. 

We do not intend to insist here, upon the 
folly of zeal without judgment, nor to dwell 
at length on the golden maxim, that there 
may be a bigotry against bigotry, and that 
injustice does not lose its guilt because it is 
shown towards the unjust; but we must not 
forget, that to occupy a neutral height, equally 
aloof from either extreme, may be as much felt 
by the wise to be a duty, as resorted to by the 
timid and temporizing for protection’s sake. We 
rejoice, however, when we meet with a writer 
who can, as in the treatise before us, put forth, 
with a clear conscience, the whole power of his 
manly and ardent eloquence—with a blow, as it 
were, in every word—to destroy the abominable 
sophistry, which would maintain, that man can 
be held as property, like a beast of burden, or a 
cottage, or a vineyard—and yet, in the same 
moment, offer the counsel of enlarged charity— 
how different this from the crafty suggestions of 
expediency !—to the offender as well as his vic- 
tim :—who can show us how the wrong done 
may be so far a thing of inheritance, and preju- 
dice, and circumstance, as to lessen his, not zfs, 
turpitude—and how, while we proceed steadily 
to accomplish its extinction, we should act with 
an imperfect morality were we to overlook, not 
merely the well-being of society in general, but 
even of those individuals whose false position is 
not wholly of their own seeking or adoption. 

Our remarks refer, of course, to America. In 
England, thank Heaven! the interest of the 
question has subsided, since we have, by a great 
national sacrifice, recognized the importance of 
principle, and thereby bought rest for our own 
spirits, no less than happiness and prosperity, 
we hope, for millions of our fellow-creatures. 
The subject, therefore, can claim no very ex- 
tended space in our columns, but we may be al- 
lowed to point out the comprehensive view taken 
of the general question by Dr. Channing, as a 
guide to Englishmen, when they devote them- 
selves to the consideration of great national 
questions. 

The following passages are from the Introduc- 
tion to the essay :— 

“There is but one unfailing good, and that is, 
fidelity to the everlasting law written on the heart, 
and re-written and re-published in God’s word. 

“ Whoever places his faith in the everlasting law 
of rectitude, must, of course, regard the question of 
slavery first, and chiefly, as a moral question ; all 
other considerations will weigh little with him, com- 
pared with his moral character and moral influences. 
The following remarks, therefore, are designed to aid 
the reader in forming a just moral judgment of sla- 
very. Great truths, inalienable rights, everlasting 
duties, these will form the chief subjects of this dis- 
cussion. These are times when the assertion of great 
principles is the best service a man can render 
society. The present is a moment of bewildering 
excitement, when men’s minds are stormed and dar- 
kened by strong passions and fierce conflicts; and 
also a moment of absorbing worldliness, when the 
moral law is made to bow to expediency, and its 
high and strict requirements are decided or dismissed 
as metaphysical abstractions, or impracticable the- 
ories, At such a season, to utter great principles 
without passion, and in the spirit of unfeigned and 
universal good-will, and to engrave them deeply and 
durably on men’s minds, is to do more for the world 
than to open mines of wealth, or to frame the most 
successful schemes of policy. 

* Of late our country has been conyulsed by the 





question of slavery; and the people, in proportion ag 
they have felt vehemently, have thought superficially 
or hardly thought at all; and we see the results 
in a singular want of well-defined principles, in a 
strange vagueness and inconsistency of opinion, and 
in the proneness to excess which belongs to unsettled 
minds. The multitude have been called, now to 
contemplate the horrors of slavery, and now to shud- 
der at the ruin and bloodshed which must follow 
emancipation. The word Massacre has resounded 
through the land, striking terror into strong as wel] 
as tender hearts, and awakening indignation against 
whatever may seem to threaten such a consum. 
mation. The consequence is, that not a few dread 
all discussion of the subject, and, if not reconciled to 
the continuance of slavery, at least believe that 
they have no duty to perform, no testimony to bear, 
no influence to exert, no sentiments to cherish and 
spread, in relation to this evil. What is still worse, 
opinions either favouring or extenuating it are heard 
with little or no disapprobation. Concessions are 
made to it, which would once have shocked the com- 
munity; whilst to assail it, is pronounced unwise 
and perilous. No stronger reason for a calm expo- 
sition of its true character can be given, than this 
very state of the public mind. A community can 
suffer no greater calamity than the loss of its prin- 
ciples. Lofty and pure sentiment is the life and 
hope of a people. There was never such an obliga- 
tion to discuss slavery as at this moment, when re. 
cent events have done much to unsettle and obscure 
men’s minds in regard to it. This result is to be 
ascribed in part to the injudicious vehemence of 
those who have taken into their hands the cause of 
the slave. Such ought to remember that to espouse 
a good cause is not enough. We must maintain it 
in a spirit answering to its dignity. Let no man 
touch the great interests of humanity, who does not 
strive to sanctify himself for the work, by cleansing 
his heart of all wrath and uncharitableness, who 
cannot hope that he is in a measure baptized into 
the spirit of universal love. Even sympathy with 
the injured and oppressed may do harm, by being 
partial, exclusive, and bitterly indignant. How far 
the declension of the spirit of freedom is to be 
ascribed to the cause now suggested I do not say. 
The effect is plain, and whoever sees and laments the 
evil should strive to arrest it. 

“Slavery ought to be discussed. We ought to 
think, feel, speak and write about it. But what- 
ever we do in regard to it, should be done with a 
deep feeling of responsibility, and so done as not to 
put in jeopardy the peace of the slave-holding states. 

“On this point public opinion has not been, and 
cannot be, too strongly pronounced. Slavery, indeed, 
from its very nature, must be a ground of alarm 
wherever it exists. Slavery and security can be by 
no device joined together. But we may not, must 
not, by rashness and passion increase the peril. To 
instigate the slave to insurrection isa crime for which 
no rebuke, and no punishment can be too severe. 
This would be to involve slave and master in common 
ruin. It is not enough to say, that the constitution 
is violated by any action endangering the slave- 
holding portion of our country. A higher law than 
the Constitution forbids this unholy interference. 
Were our national union dissolved, we ought to re- 
probate, as sternly as we now do, the slightest mani- 
festation of a disposition to stir up a servile war. 
Still more, were the free and the slave-holding states 
not only separated, but engaged in the fiercest hos- 
tilities, the former would deserve the abhorrence of 
the world, and the indignation of Heaven, were they 
to resort to insurrection and massacre as means of 
victory. Better were it for usto bare our own breasts 
to the knife of the slave, than to arm him with it 
against his master. : 

“It is not by personal, direct action on the mind 
of the slave, that we can do him good. Our concern 
is with the free. With the free we are to plead his 
cause. And this is peculiarly our duty, because we 
have bound ourselves to resist his efforts for his own 
emancipation. We suffer him to do nothing for him- 
self. The more, then, should be done for him. Our 
physical power is pledged against him in case of re- 
volt. Then our moral power should be exerted for 
his relief. His weakness, which we increase, gives 
him aclaim to the only aid we can afford to our moral 
sympathy, to the free and faithful exposition of his 
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wrongs. As men, as christians, as citizens, we have 
duties to the slave, as well as to every other member 
of the community. On this point we have no liberty. 
The eternal law binds us to take the side of the in- 
jured; and this law is peculiarly obligatory, when we 
forbid him to lift an arm in his own defence.” 

We trust that the moral to be drawn from 
this even-handed manner of treating a subject 
so difficult and so liable to be coloured by pre- 
judice will not be wholly overlooked by our po- 
litical writers; and we earnestly recommend to 
the reader this last of Dr. Channing’s noble 


works. 








History of the Rising, the War, and the Revolu- 
tion of Spain—[ Historia del Levantamiento, 
§c.] By the Count de Toreno. Vols. I. & 
II. Paris, Baudry; London, Dulau. 

Tuovcu much has been written on the Penin- 
sular War, and on the circumstances of Spain 
during that memorable period, the subject is by 
no means exhausted. It has only been treated 
partially. The French, for example, have in 
general confined themselves to the operations of 
their own and of the hostile armies; the English 
have done the same; and the ignorance of both 
in regard to the proceedings of the native juntas, 
and to the popular feeling of the country, is 
really surprising. There is but one exception 
to this censure,—that of Mr. Southey, who 
has done more than any other to make us ac- 
quainted with the “Spanish mind and heart,” 
—with the character, habits, and opinions of 
the people. Still, he was distant from the scene 
of events; his materials were often scanty, and 
his guides frequently erroneous,—circumstances 
which inevitably lead to the inference, that if 
much has been done, much also remains to be 
done. The desideratum, indeed, can be supplied 
only by a Spaniard; and by a Spaniard, too, 
not only resident on the spot, and a witness, if 
not an actor, in the scenes he describes, but by 
one free from prejudice, and determined to write 
the truth, whether agreeable or xot to his coun- 
trymen. 

This desideratum will not be supplied by the 
work of Toreno; at least, if we may judge from 
the two volumes already published, which though 
they bring down the course of events no later 
than the first half of the year 1811, comprise the 
most interesting part of the period. The author, 
indeed, is minute enough; but, unfortunately, 
he selects details which in themselves have no 
permanent influence on the times, and have no 
interest to recommend them. Many of them 
are unworthy the dignity of history. His style 
has little elegance; his manner is cold; and 
though his patriotism frequently draws from 
him, now approbation of his countrymen, now 
condemnation of their enemies, he never rises 
into animation. In reality, he was himself often 
too distant from the great theatre of contention, 
to judge with accuracy of the manner in which 
the antagonists acquitted themselves. Add to 
all this, that in doing justice to the valour of the 
Spaniards, he sometimes overlooks that of their 
allies, and faintly commends where he ought to 
have highly applauded; and we must form no 
immoderate expectations from the future vo- 
lumes of the work. 

Yet, with all these defects, the work will be 
found useful. In the first place, if the events 
related are, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
to be found in other books, they are not to be 
found in any one book; they lie scattered in 
a multitude of volumes,—English, French, and 
Spanish, and some praise is due for the labour 
which has collected them. In the second, 
the author has consulted the documents, both 
public and private, of his own country with 
greater zeal, and consequently with greater suc- 
cess, than any of his predecessors; and from the 


advantage of intimacy with those who had the 
chief direction in public affairs, he has learned 
better how to appreciate their motives and acts. 
In the third, he has been careful, to throw into 
the Appendix such official papers or private 
letters, as tend to elucidate the history of the 
time more clearly than his predecessors have | 
been able to do. ‘These are, no doubt, three | 
great advantages; and though the work is not 

equal to our expectations, it is in many respects | 
the most complete, and, consequently, the most | 
satisfactory, of any that have yet appeared. It | 
will not supersede them; but it will be found a 
valuable addition to them. 

The Conde de Toreno exposes, in its true co- 
lours, the course of perfidy and of violence adopt- 
ed by Bonaparte towards his country. But he 
is by no means zealous in condemning the had 
faith and unprincipled ambition of his own go- 
vernment, which was so easily led into the atro- 
cious league against Portugal. He nowhere 
acknowledges that it fell into the pit which it 
had dug for another ;—nor do we see with what 
justice one rogue can complain of his companion 
for the exercise of their usual vocation. Spain 
deserved punishment, and she received it. 

Nor is our author less unsatisfactory in regard 
to what he calls the causa de Escorial. We 
grant that the proceedings alike of the King, the 
Prince of the Asturias, and Godoy, are wrapped in 
mystery ; but he had many opportunities of con- 
versing with the actors in that memorable scene, 
and he might have learned more than he has 
communicated. Perhaps, however, he is un- 
willing to relate all that he does know. Yet, 
studiously as the veil has been thrown over the 
affair, we may catch a glimpse at the proceed- 
ings behind. Let us for a moment contemplate 
the position of all the parties concerned. Godoy, 
a man infamous for his vices, the paramour of 
the Queen, and the absolute master of the king- 
dom, is naturally hated by the Infante Don Fer- 
nando, who is constantly kept aloof from the 
affairs of state, and is no better than a cipher. 
That the Prince should murmur at this exclu- 
sion, was inevitable; and that this murmuring 
only made it the more rigid, was to be ex- 
pected. Every motion was watched by the spies 
of Godoy, who had no difficulty in making the 
deluded parents believe whatever he told them. 
The Prince was observed to be much occupied 
in writing, in sending and receiving letters; and 
the minister persuaded the King that the occu- 
pation could not possibly be an innocent one; 
that, from information which he had received, he 
believed it portended trouble to the state. Nor 
was this suspicion ill-founded. Indignant at his 
own situation,—a prisoner in the palace—blush- 
ing for his mother’s shame, and incensed beyond 
measure at the haughty and even tyrannical be- 
haviour of her minion, Ferdinand was intent on 
revenge. He well knew the universal dislike 
borne to Godoy by the Spanish people; and he 
could rely on the assistance of thousands in hurl- 
ing that weak and vicious man from the emi- 
nence he disgraced. But he was compelled to 
proceed with caution; his enemy wasall-powerful, 
and jealous of every movement. He secured, 
however, many partisans, who, in their turn, 
worked on the passions of the multitude, until a 





very formidable conspiracy was organized, the 
object of which was, at least, the destruction of 
| Godoy. This was certainly treason; and as it 
| could not escape the vigilant eye of the minister, 
| we cannot be surprised that it was reported, in 

aggravated colours, to the King. The Prince 
| was placed under arrest, and preparations made 

for his trial; in fact, it was seriously resolved to 
' exclude him from the throne of Spain, and to 
substitute in his place one of his brothers. To 
execute a project of so much importance, espe- 





‘cially in the state of the popular mind, which 


was as favourable to Ferdinand as it was hostile 
to his enemies, required foreign aid; and com- 
munications were secretly opened with Napoleon 
by Don Eugenio Isquierdo, envoy of the court 
at Paris. But the Prince of the Asturias had 
also his spies, and seeing the ruin which menaced 
him, he, to avert it, eagerly sought the favour of 
the Emperor. We have, indeed, reason to sus- 
pect that, despairing of justice being done to him 
so long as Godoy was in power, and believing 
that this power would be commensurate with his 
father’s reign, he meditated the dethronement of 
that feeble monarch. Here was the father bent 
on the ruin of the son, and the son on that of 
the father. Neither, however, would have re- 
sorted to so criminal a resolution, but from a 
feeling of self-preservation: the old man was 
taught to fear, that the sole object of the 
Prince was his ruin; the latter, that the King 
had no affection for him, and was intent, what- 
ever his conduct, on his degradation,—perhaps 
his imprisonment for life. All this was the work 
of Godoy, who, there is reason to infer, won 
over to his interest the more confidential instru- 
ments of Ferdinand, and prevailed on them to 
lead the Prince more deeply into guilt. There 
is the strongest moral evidence for inferring, 
that it was at the instigation of Godoy’s crea- 
tures, that Ferdinand made his fatal application 
to Napoleon, and that the secret was imme- 
diately communicated to the King. On no other 
hypothesis can we account for the extreme ri- 
gour of proceeding on the part of a parent, dis- 
tinguished for affection towards his children. 
Godoy had long foreseen that either he or the 
Prince must be ruined; and he preferred the 
latter alternative. Besides, the flattering manner 
in which he was treated by Napoleon, who, per- 
ceiving his insensate vanity, and unprincipled 
ambition, lured him with the prospect of an in- 
dependent sovereignty, made him confident of 
success in whatever he attempted. Little did 
he know the character of the man on whom 
he thus relied. The Emperor had long formed 
his designs on Spain; and this simultaneous 
application of father and son,—both making him 
the absolute umpire in the affair, convinced him 
that the time for executing them was come. It 
was his object to delude both parties by vague 
promises of support; but he cautiously refrained 
from committing anything to writing; his com- 
munications were verbal, and so varied, as to 
raise the hopes of the party to whom they were 
delivered by his agents : and if he did not make 
Don Juan de Escoiquiz, agent of the Prince, 
his instrument, he certainly made him his 
dupe. In fact, never was scene acted on the 
stage of life so full of dissimulation and of per- 
fidy,—not on the one part only, but on both. 
The most criminal, however, of the actors, were 
the Emperor, the Queen, and Godoy; though 
no small share of execration must cover Ferdi- 
nand. ‘The least guilty of them all, was doubt- 
less the King, whose greatest defect was deplo- 
rable imbecility; but in a sovereign,—in an 
absolute sovereign especially, even imbecility 
is a crime, especially when, as in the present 
case, associated with a frequent disregard of the 
laws. 

All parties had soon opportunity for reflection, 
andall began to perceive the necessity of, at least, 
outward moderation. Soon after his imprison- 
ment, Ferdinand seems to have caught a glimpse 
of the true state of things,—to have found that 
both he and his father were duped by Napo- 
leon; and he made to his mother some commu- 
nication, which at once arrested the judicial 
proceedings against him. ‘The father, too, 
opened his eyes to the danger of his situation ; 
and Godoy, perceiving that he was suspected by 
both parties, and dreading to continue his open 
persecution of one who was evidently under the 
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protection of the Emperor, hastened to effect a 
reconciliation between the father and the son. 
Ferdinand was easily persuaded to write a letter 
of contrition ; and Charles as easily to re-admit 
a repentant son to his bosom. Besides, both 
the King and Godoy well knew that the most 
adventurous spirits of Spain were with the In- 
fante ; and that the very attempt to injure him, 
during the absence of foreign troops, might pro- 
duce an insurrection. The reconciliation, how- 
ever, was too sudden to be very sincere; and 
there is reason to infer that both parties con- 
tinued to hope for the aid of the French monarch. 
In the sequel, Ferdinand had influence encugh 
to ruin Godoy, and even to make his father ab- 
dicate the throne. That this effect was produced 
as much by the influence of Bonaparte, as by 
the open antipathy of the nation, is certain; 
for Charles was compelled to abandon one dis- 
liked equally by his ally and his subjects. In 
this state of impuissance, it is no wonder that 
he wished to lay down a sceptre too heavy 
for him to sustain, and to deliver it to one who, | 
since the fall of the favourite, was the mas- | 
ter of the kingdom. Besides, many of his for- | 
tresses were already in the hands of the French; | 
and he felt himself unequal to the conflict which | 
evidently impended over the realm. But the | 
intrigues of his Queen, anxious to save “her 
gentle Godoy,” and, above all, incensed against | 
her son, induced him soon afterwards to protest | 
against the act, and to declare it invalid. This | 
was the work of Murat, no less than of the Queen; | 
both parties were persuaded to appeal to the | 





scribed in colours not very flattering to “ that 
philosophic prince.” He is represented as idle 
and fond of pleasure,—as weak and vicious; in 
short, as possessing the defects without the good 
qualities of Charles IV. It is undoubtedly a 
fact, that he professed himself the patron of 
letters, and still more of the fine arts; but his 


from which we may fairly calculate the political 
power of a country, and on which we can best 
found our speculations as to its future destiny 
It is translated, says the editor, from the Sup- 
plement to the Agricultural Gazette, published 
at St. Petersburgh, and is supposed to have been 
written by an eminent statesman of the Russian 


patronage cost him nothing : for on no considera- | empire. 


tion would he contract his expenses. 2. Though 


domitable spirit of his countrymen, he seldom 
extends it to their enemies. On all occasions 


the French are made to appear the assailants, | 


| **On the Varieties of Climate and Productions i 
the author does no more than justice to the in- f eee Taal 


Russian Empire. 
“ Before entering on the immediate subject of this 
| dissertation, it may not be superfluous to take a brief 
view of the causes of diversity of climate in general, 


when in many they acted merely on the defen- | These may be divided into common, natural, and 


sive. We have no feeling for the French 
Marshals, for they were engaged in an odious 
and unjust cause; but we must censure the at- 
tempt to render their proceedings odious,—even 
when they deserve unmingled approbation. 
Their excesses, indeed, were common enough; 
but many were the occasions on which they 
acted in a chivalrous spirit of honour, worthy of 
the middle ages. Such actions it is as delight- 
ful to contemplate, as it is painful to see the 


| jealousy with which they are suppressed. 3. | 


The conduct of the different juntas, especially 
that of the supreme one, is always praised or 
vindicated by our author. Thus, when Welling- 


ton complains of the backwardness they exhibit- | 


ed in supplying his army with provisions, he is 
censured for expecting what was impossible ; 
there was no money to purchase them, is the 
excuse ; yet money enough could be found for 
the private purses of the members,—money, too, 


Emperor ; while the brothers of Ferdinand, and all | which had been voted expressly for the purpose. 
who could aspire to the throne of Spain, were | 4. But in describing the proceedings of these 
deluded across the Pyrenees; both were con- | juntas, and especially of the Cortes, installed in 
signed to different prisons ; and “the house of | the Isle of Leon, no guide is safer, none better 
Bourbon ceased to reign” in Spain, as that of | informed, than the Conde. Here he will be read 
Braganza in Portugal. | with interest; and to the future historian he is 


local ; the latter not following, but to a certain de- 
gree changing, the ordinary laws of nature. 

“To the common and natural causes belong, first, 
the principal and well-known one of latitude ; and, 
secondly, the longitude; for it is ascertained, that, 
in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, the cli- 
mates of places situated on the same degree of lati- 
tude become colder in proportion to their eastern 
longitude. But this increased severity of climate 
extends only to a limited distance eastward, gradu- 
ally diminishing again as we approach the eastern 
|} ocean. Thirdly, the greater or less elevation above 
| the sea: thus, in Mexico, on the elevated table 
| lands, in the interior of that vast country, the mean 
| heat of the year is only 10° (Reaumur). * * 
| To the accidental and local causes of variation 
| of climate belong the vicinity of the place to the 
ocean, or to some other great expanse of water; the 
quantity of forest; the position of the hills and 
valleys; the shelter afforded from the most preva- 
lent cold or hot winds; the nature of the soil, and 
its more or less advantageous slope towards the 
south. The climate of a whole province may be 
beneficially affected by the change or removal of 
one or more of the above causes, as, for instance, the 
clearing away of superfluous forests, the draining of 
bogs, and even the cultivation of the soil. But the 
excessive or total destruction of the woods of a coun- 











The view which we have thus briefly taken of | 
the immortal events at the Escurial and Aran- | 
juez, though differing in some respects from that 
of all other writers, will, we are confident, be 
found the true one. Much indeed, must, after 
all, remain obscure; but what is open leads us 
to infer the character of what is unseen; and | 
history, dark as her pages often are, has not so | 
dark a one as that which we have attempted to | 
trace. “Thus,” says our author, after relating | 
the forced abdication of Charles and his son, | 
“ended the celebrated conferences at Bayonne, | 
between the Emperor of the French and the | 
unfortunate royal family of Spain. It is only | 
with the blackest ink that this dark page can be | 
written. It exhibits Napoleon perfidious and | 
deceitful; the King and Queen equally unna- | 
tural; Ferdinand and the other Infantes weak | 
and blind; their advisers ignorant or opposed to | 
one another,—all concurring, however, in the 
origin of a bloody drama, which has been fatal 
to many of them,—which has been ruinous to 
Spain; yet which has shook to its foundation 
France itself.” The language might be much 
stronger, but the Conde fears to speak out. 
Most of the advisers were not merely ignorant 
and at variance in their opinions, they were cer- 
tainly treacherous,—the creatures of the Em- 
peror, instead of being the friends of the family. 
Let him who doubts this, peruse the minute cir- 
cumstances which led to the departure of the 
members of that family to Bayonne; the in- 
trigues in that place; the renunciation alike of 
Charles, Ferdinand, and the Infantes; the care 
with which the Spanish “ advisers” provided 
for themselves; and when he has done all this, 
let him persevere in his incredulity—if he can. 

Gladly would we enter into the discussion of 
some other points, if our limits would permit us. 
We can only glance at two or three of the more 

rominent passages of the two volumes :—1. 
he behaviour of Joseph Bonaparte is here de- 





indispensable. ‘The sentiments of the different 
speakers are expressed with a brevity perhaps 
too severe, but we may assume, with accuracy. 
In short, here are to be found some of the ma- 
terials for a constitutional history of Spain. 

We know not what number of volumes the 
author proposes to embrace in his work, but we 
are dubious of its success. At present Spain is 
no market for books; and, assuredly, such a one 
as this will seldom be consulted in France or 
England. If, however, the author should abridge 
much of his subject, and come, almost per saltum, 
to the revolution of 1823, he might hope for 
more readers: and he would have more still, 
if he embraced in his plan the present political 
state of the country. In this case, he would 
occupy a ground hitherto untrodden; and would 
communicate to his pages an interest which they 
cannot possibly possess, so long as he confines 
himself to transactions, imperfectly known per- 
haps, but still generally known. It is not merely 
accuracy in reference to the past that we want; 
we are eager for information concerning the 
present. From the Conde, however, we scarcely 
expect it; as, on many occasions, he is mani- 
festly unwilling to relate what he suspects or 
even knows. 





The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. 32. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 
We have more than once recommended this 
very ably-conducted periodical to such of 
our readers as are interested in the subjects 
to which it is especially devoted. It, how- 
ever, not unfrequently occurs that papers of 
general interest are to be found in its pages. 
In the present number, for instance, there is 
one ‘ On the Varieties of Climate in the Russian 
Empire,’ which we consider as so able a sum- 
mary, and on so important a subject, that we 
shall take leave, after this acknowledgment, to 
extract from it very copiously. Such are the data 


try is injurious to its climate as connected with the 
fertility of the soil. * * 

“ We shall now proceed to our more immediate 
subject, and divide Russia into the following climatic 
regions. Ist. The region of ice. 2nd. The region of 
moss. 3rd. The region of forests and pasturage. 4th. 
The region of barley and the beginning of agriculture. 
Sth. The region of rye and flax, or of settled agricul- 
ture. 6th. The region of wheat and fruit. 7th. The 
region of maize and the vine. 8th. The region of the 
olive-tree, the silk-worm,and the sugar-cane. * * 

“ The Region of Ice. 

“The icy region may be considered as including 
Novaya Zemlia,t part of the Kolskaya district, and 
the extreme northern points of land which project 
into the Frozen Ocean. This region is distinguished 
by a night of three months’ duration, and its total 
destitution of vegetable productions, which circum- 
stances render it unfit for the permanent habitation 
of man and domestic animals. The seal, the walrus, 
and fish of various descriptions which abound towards 
the pole, supply the only means of sustenance for 
man, the polar bear, and its inseparable companion 
the fox; except on Novaya Zemlia, where multi- 
tudes of a peculiar kind of mice breed, and lay up 
heaps of roots for their winter store. These mice 
serve, in their turn, as food for the bears and foxes. 

“The maritime enterprises undertaken by the 
commercial house of Brandt in Archangel, may pro- 
bably furnish us with more authentic information 
concerning these parts. They have been conducted 
with as much courage as perseverance, and although 
the profits arising from them may in some measure 
supply the place of agriculture, yet they cannot be 
said in any way to be connected with it. 

* The Mossy Region, 

“ Where the ever-frozen ground is covered with a 
kind of greyish moss, and towards the boundaries of 
the following region, with a kind of dwarf’ brush- 
wood and fir. This tract is endowed by nature with 
an animal that alone makes it habitable for man, 
the rein-deer. Its vast deserts stretch from Archangel, 
along the shores of the White Sea to the Eastern 





+ Or the New Land, incorrectly marked on the English 





globes and maps Nova Zembla. 
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Ocean, peopled by thinly scattered nomadic tribes | 





of Laplanders, Samoyades, Ostiaks, and other abo- | 
rigines, whose numbers are gradually decreasing as | 


they come in contact with civilized nations. Besides 


rein-deer, a considerable portion of the population 
js supported by fish.t The chase of marine animals, 


the resources derived from the milk and flesh of the | 
| 


and such as furnish valuable furs, affords the principal 
employment of the inhabitants. Besides which, in- 
numerable flocks of swans, wild geese, and other 
aquatic birds of passage, visit them during their short 


summer, and form an important part of their sus- | 


tenance. Lastly, in this region, adjacent to the 
Frozen Ocean, at the mouth of great rivers, and near 
certain islands, are found those astonishing remains 
of antediluvian animals, particularly of the mam- 
moth; and here was discovered that enigma for 
naturalists, the bones of one of those monsters, still 
covered with flesh and skin. 
“ The Region of Forests and Pasturage. 

“By degrees the dwarf trees and brushwood of 
the mossy region increase in size, until we come to 
those immense forests, where the hand of man has 
not yet disturbed the majestic operations of nature. 
Along the banks of the rivers,and in other spots unin- 
cumbered with wood, the grass shoots up with asto- 
nishing rapidity ; but the lingering frosts of spring, 
and the early appearance of those of autumn, prevent 
the cultivation of corn. For this reason the inhabi- 
tants of the northern part of this district are prin- 
cipally occupied with the chase, especially that of 
the squirrel, an animal that seems to be indigenous 
there, and which forms the principal inducement for 
man to take up his abode in this inhospitable clime. 
The abundance of grass in the southern part affords 
the means of keeping cattle ; while in some sheltered 
spots appear a few corn-fields, as it were, the outposts 


of agriculture. The northern and eastern parts of | 


this region are inhabited by nomadic tribes; then 
follow the Finns or Finlanders, a settled people 
chiefly dependent on pasturage for support. It would 
be difficult to mark with precision the southern 
boundaries of this region, as it falls gradually into 
the next. 

““ The Region of Barley, and the Beginning of 

Agriculture. 
“On account of the shortness of the summer, and 


arly ¢ ‘ rosts arlev is , in | 7 “ . 
the earl; autumnal frosts, barley is the only grain | sary to produce a given quantity of corn and hay, 
successfully cultivated here, but, with great care, | ~ 3 : 4 


several kinds of vegetables may be brought to ma- 


turity, and possibly potatoes might thrive. The | 


inhabitants are Russians, Finns, Zirians, and others 


having settled habitations; but from the insigni- \ 


ficance of their agriculture, they have recourse to 


grazing, fishing, and the chase, floating of timber, Kc. | 


In some parts, however, of the governments of Arch- 
angel and Vologda, are to be found a very superior 
breed of horned cattle. 'The southern limits of this 
region may be said to extend nearly to the town of 
Yarensk in the government of Vologda, and the 
parts of a corresponding degree of latitude, viz. the 
63°. Nature, as the author himself had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, here assumes an imposing aspect: 


imme: forests, vast rivers, beautifi ~adows * Sobzi ' - tie hare ig Bgerdiese 
mmense forests, vast rivers, beautiful meadows, flou- | gree of latitude. Several kinds of grain, as buckwheat, | scarcely less profitable than that which is cultivated, 


millet, &c. ure cultivated here with much greater | for on it are found the salt lakes, probably the re- 


rishing in all the unexhausted Inxuriance of primi- 
tive vegetation,making an impression on the traveller 
that can only be adequately conceived by those who 
have wandered through the unexplored forests, and 
beheld the majestic streams of the New World. 
“The Region of Rye and Flax, or of settled Agriculture, 
“ Extends from the limits of the former, southward 
to the middle of the government of Tchernigov, or to 


the 51st degree of northern latitude,and the districts | 


on the corresponding line to the eastward. It would 





be superfluous to enter into a minute description of 


this vast region, which comprises the principal part 
of the Russian Empire; we shall therefore content 
ourselves with a few partial observations. 

“It will readily be conceived, that the southern 
part has some advantages over the northern, although 
they are not of such a striking nature as to demand 
a separation ; it may even be said these advantages 


are more than counterbalanced by other unpropitious | 


cireunstances, which conenr to depress agriculture, 
especially in Baylo Rossia (White Russia). The 


difference between the western and eastern extre- | the principal part of the raw productions (except 
1 To counteract the ravages of the scurvy the inhabitants | flax) for exportation. 





employ a kind of cochlearia. 








of Moscow may be called the medium, or real Rus- 
sian climate, and is exceedingly favourable for all 
agricultural pursuits. ‘Towards Siberia the seasons 
are much more inclement; while to the westward, 
beyond the Dneiper and Dwina, they are so mild, 
that about Grodno and Baylostock plums and pears 
grow in the open air. Under favourable circum- 
stances, and by means of gradual naturalization to 
the climate, we meet with fruits even in the northern 
part of this region, especially apples; but even they 
require great care, and sometimes the trees are de- 
stroyed by the frost. The provinces situated on the 
Baltic, besides occupying the extreme west, are 
favoured by the vicinity of the sea: their climate is 
therefore the mildest of any in this region on similar 
degrees of latitude. The European part, forming 
one immense plain but little diversified by hills of 
any considerable elevation; the local difference of 
climate is not considerable, and arises chiefly from 
the forests, bogs, and the nature of the soil. 

“ Avriculture in this region is almost, without ex- 
ception, conducted on the most primitive and unim- 
proved plan, called the trekpolnia, or three-field 
system, especially in the original Russian provinces, 
where we scarcely meet with any examples of the 
improved methods, except here and there by way of 
trial, or as a kind of rural luxury on the part of the 
proprictor ; while, in the Baltic provinces, consider- 
able progress has been made in introducing a proper 
rotation of crops, and in general the modern improve- 
ments in agriculture. The breeding of cattle has 














t 





likewise remained in its original imperfect state, | 


without any improvement, and existing only as a 
kind of indispensable appendage to husbandry. The 
quantity of forest land is uniortunately greatly di- 
minishing in this region, except in those parts from 
which wood is not easily conveyed to market. This 
circumstance seems to threaten the inhabitants with 


| a dearth of that most indispensable article, and the 


more so, as the southern provinces, where this want 
is already severely felt, are principally supplied by 
floated timber from this region. An improved sys- 
tem of forest management is even more necessary 
than an improved system of agriculture, although 


| the latter would doubtless greatly contribute to in- 


troduce the former, for, under proper management, 
much less meadow and arable land would be neces- 


and the forests would no longer be destroyed merely 
for the purpose of procuring a piece of fresh land. 

“ The distinguishing feature of this region is vast 
and convenient water communication, without which 
the useful products of the inland districts would 


scarcely find their way to any market; by their | this sixth region. 
| means the single article of tallow is exported to the | favourable to the breeding of cattle; on the other, 


amount of forty millions of roubles annually. 
“ The Region of Wheat and Fruit. 
“It must not be inferred from this appellation 
that these productions of the soil do not thrive in 


mities of this region is very striking. The climate 


tile district, Russia would have escaped the ravages 
of famine, which not unfrequently in former times 
devastated the country. But the more confidently 
we rely on the fertility of this province for a supply, 
the more sensibly is a failure in the crops felt. A 
bad harvest, however, may be considered as a thing 
‘rare occurrence. 

*In consideration of the vast importance of this 
region, we must extend our observations to several 
points connected with its husbandry, namely, the 
steppes, the population, the variations of the climate, 
the extent of the villages, and the general method 
of cultivation. The steppes are peculiar to eastern 
Europe and middle Asia; and are altogether distinct 
| from the American savannahs, which, during the 
| tropical rains, are partially inundated. The natural 
| causes of the destitution of forest on the steppes are, 
| Ist. The hardness and tenacity of the earth, which 
| in many places is of such a nature as to prevent the 
| growth of trees without previous digging and break- 
| ing up of the soil, 2nd. The black loam of which 
















they consist is not favourable to the growth of forest. 
| 3rd. The aridity of the climate and the elevated 
| situation of the steppes, which latter circumstance 
| probably occasions the growth of a number of dwarf 
| fruits, especially apples, which are found on bushes 

no higher than the grass. 4th. The predominance of 
| salt in many parts is not only unfavourable to the 
' 
| 
| 





growth of trees and grass, but renders the soil unfit 
| for agricultural purposes. The accidental causes 
consist in the destruction of the woods, of the former 
existence of which there have been discovered indu- 
bitable traces. Such destruction may be accounted 
for by the nomadic habits of the former inhabitants ; 
by the burning of the steppes in dry seasons, the de- 
struction of the young trees by the cattle, &c. This 
is the more probable, as, from a very remote period, 
this country was the abode of various tribes now ex- 
tinct, who carried on an unceasing predatory warfare 
against their more settled agricultural neighbours, 
Forests once thoroughly destroyed seldom, if ever, 
flourish again unless cultivated by the hand of man ; 
and the country, thus left bare and exposed to every 
wind, becomes arid, and the climate greatly deterio- 
rated. It must be confessed that there is something so 
very peculiar in the natural features of the steppes, 
that the above assigned causes may appear insufficient 
to account for it; but it would lead us beyond the 
limits of this dissertation to enter more minutely 
into the investigation. The steppes, in general, may 
be divided into the grassy, the heathy, the saline, the 
sandy, and the stony, not to notice the low grounds 
covered with reeds. These steppes have considera- 
ble influence on the population and husbandry of 
If, on the one hand, they are 


heir destitution of wood, the unfitness of the soil in 
many parts for farming purposes, the variable nature 
of the climate, the difficulty of preserving the corn- 
fields from the inroads of the cattle, and, above all, 


the last-mentioned region, but merely that they are | the scanty supply of water, all concur to retard the 


| much more abundant here, and that the climate is | adequate increase of the settled population, and to 


more genial to their growth. This region may be | give rise to a wretched method of culture called the 
said to extend to Yekaterinoslav, or to the 48th de- | pereloz plan.t The sterile part of the steppes is 


m™ 


| Studs of horses and sheep farms exist here as separate 


success than in the last described region. he cul- | mains of a sea which at some former period covered 
tivation of tobacco, although it exhausts the soil, is | the country, or perhaps their saline qualities may 
rapidly spreading, and will eventually become a | arise from strata of rock-salt forming their beds, or 
source of great profit. Hemp is also found to thrive | the qualities of the soil through which the various 
better than in more northern situations, but the chief | rivulets run in their course to the lakes. 
object of the agriculturist is the breeding of cattle. | improbable, that, by means of perseverance in an 


It is not 


»| improved system of cultivation, many saline districts 


establishments ; but the breeding of horned cattle is | may become fertile in the production of useful plants, 


generally connected with husbandry, and on a much | Some parts may be laid under water to great advan- 


larger scale than in the northern provinces. Bee-hives | tage, especially if they 


succeed in constructing 
ut the chief advantage 





»} conduits of fresh water. 





peasants. The abundance and cheapness of corn | derived from the steppes is the means afforded of 


encourage distillation. Spirit is thus the principal 
and almost only article of fabrication. The greater 


| 
| are also a source of no small profit, especially to the 
| 
| 


rearing large flocks of fine-woolled sheep. If we con- 
sider the low price of land in Russia, the immense 


part of this region was colonized later than the pre- | extent of the steppes that furnish good pasturage for 


ceeding, and the stability of its population in the | sheep, and the cheapness of labour and bread, we 


| southern part can only be dated from the conquest | may reasonably anticipate the period when Russia 


of New Russia and the Crimea. This country may | will furnish the greater part of Europe with wool, 


| be called the granary of the empire, for it supplies | except perhaps the very finest sorts, which it may be 
not only Petersburgh and the army, but furnishes | more convenient to produce where sheep-breeding 


We may therefore conclude, | productive powers are exh 








+This consists in sowing corn on fresh land, until its 
usted, and then abandoning it, 





that, with even a more dense population in this fer- | to seek another spot to cultivate. 
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is connected with agriculture in its highest state of 
improvement; and even towards this end the Baltic 
provinces have made considerable progress. The 
variety of climate in this region is much greater than 
in the last described. The western governments, as 
Kiev and Podolia, are favoured with very mild sea- 
sons, but towards the east, the ungenial effects of the 
vicinity of Asia are plainly felt, even without enter- 
ing Siberia, and the more so as we approach the 
limits of the next, or seventh region. This variation 
is distinctly visible in the productions of the earth, 
it being no longer possible, though on the same de- 
gvee of latitude, to produce and rear those plants 
which thrive in the west. Perhaps, in the course of 
time, when the soil and forests are properly culti- 
vated, 2 considerable improvement may take place 
in the climate. 

“ With respect to the population of this region, it 
may be divided into the old established Russian in- 
habitants, who have from time immemorial dwelt in 
the western governments of Kiev, Podolsky, Malo- 
Rossia, &c., and those that have settled at a later 
period in Kursk, Saratoff, &c. The original Russian 
governments are pretty well peopled, according to 
their extent, and the imperfect system of agriculture 
which has hitherto prevailed —a system requiring a 
far greater extent of arable, meadow, and forest land 
than would be necessary under an improved system 
of husbandry ; so that, in some parts, a want of land 
has been felt, especially in Little Russia and the 
government of Poltava, where the former prosperous 
condition of the people has been considerably de- 

erjorated by the extraordinary increase in the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits. This deficiency of land 
might be remedied by colonization, which, however, 
would be attended with great diificultie by the en- 
couragement of industry in manufactories, the effects 
of which could not be immediately felt to any con- 
siderable extent; or, thirdly, by the introduction of 
an improved system of agriculture, which would with- 
out all doubt restore Malo-Rossia, and other dis- 
tricts, to their former flourishing condition ; for those 
provinces, which are considered in Russia as scantily 
supplied with land, in other parts of Europe (not to 
mention England, Belgium,and Upper Italy), would, 
with a hetter system of education, be considered as 
having more than sufficient fora much greater popu- 
lation. * * 

“ The Region of Maize and the Vine. 

“ Although we have fixed upon the vine and 
Indian corn as characteristic productions of this re- 
gion, it must be remembered that it produces also 
all those common to the last described. The vine, 
as is well known, thrives only in certain climates and 
situations; and Indian corn is not to be considered 
as an exclusive product, but rather as a distinguish- 
ing feature. This region includes Bessarabia, the 
New Russia, the territory of the Don Cossacks, the 
government of Astrachan, and the Caucasus. The 
southern part of Siberia, from the peculiar nature 
of the climate, can scareely be said to form any por- 
tion of it. The greater part of the above-mentioned 
governments and districts consists of steppes, par- 
tially used as pasturage, and in part unproductive. 
The Crimea (at least the southern part of it,) belongs 








rather to the next region. The hilly parts of Bes- | 


sarabia are fruitful and well supplied with wood. 
The low lands are steppes, which, towards the 
Danube, are covered with reeds, and the air un- 
wholesome. On the banks of some rivers, and in 
various other parts, the vine may be cultivated to 
advantage. The government of Cherson presents a 
vast plain intersected by deep narrow ravines or 
dells; the soil is hard, and but little suited to the 
growth of trees, without the assistance of art, ex- 
p»sed to frequent droughts,and consequently to bad 
harvests; besides which, it is at times (as well as 
other parts of the seventh region), subject to the 
ravages of the locust. The government of Yeka- 
terinoslav suffers less than that of Cherson; but 
eastward towards the Donetzky ridge, near Bakhmut 
and Slavianoserbsk, droughts are more frequent. 
The northern part of the government consists of 
steppes fit for pasturage, and abounding in salt; the 
southern part enjoys a most genial climate, especially 
along the shore, where the sea has considerable in- 
fluence on the atmosphere, but this tract belongs 
properly to the eighth region. Not only the vine 
and other delicate fruit-trees grow here in perfection, 
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but also the olive, the caper, &c. which have been 
planted, thrive, and will doubtless, in the course of 
time, be cultivated on a large scale. The southern 
parts of the government of Voronesh are steppes, 
but capable of cultivation. The territory of the Don 
Cossacks is also steppe, towards the south-east, but 
fit for all the purposes of husbandry. Coal is found 
in the Donetzky ridge, as well as mines of lead and 
iron. Other parts are more or less suitable for the 
purposes of agriculture and the growth of the vine. 
The government of Astracan has, in many parts, a 
sandy soil, affording scanty pasturage for the cattle, 
and the vine is cultivated in the Asiatic manner, by 
irrigation, which renders its fruit unfit for wine. The 
northern part of the Caucasus is principally sandy, 
interspersed with saline tracts and rivulets. Breed- 
ing of cattle is carried on to great advantage by the 
nomadic tribes which inhabit it. ‘The southern parts 
towards the rivers Terek and Kuban are good for 
tillage, especially towards the west. In the environs 
of Kizliar,a kind of wine is made, that is chiefiy 
used in the distilling of brandy, and no doubt there 
are many other situations where the vine would 
thrive. The territory belonging to the Cossacks of 
the Black Sea, consists partly of very low grounds, 
the rest resembles the western part of the Caucasian 
government. Population is but thinly scattered in 
this region, and the attempts at agriculture are all 
of recent date. A considerable portion of the popu- 
lation is of Asiatic origin, and not a few of the tribes 
still retain their nomadic habits. The other inha- 
bitants of the country consist of Russians, Molda- 
vians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and German colonists, 
the latter including the Menonists, celebrated for 
their superior husbandry. Gardening, as a specula- 
tion, is carried on to a considerable extent, but the 
numerous flocks of Merino sheep form the principal 
source of wealth, and they may yet be augmented to 
an almost incalculable extent. We may even hope 
to see large flocks of these useful animals, bred in 
Siberia, and the Society formed for the purpose of 
introducing them is deserving of every encourage- 
ment. New activity may be instilled into this 
undertaking, by grants of crown lands for the pur- 
pose of establishing sheep-farms. The nomadic 
tribes can scarcely participate in the advantages re- 
sulting from the introduction of this breed, as the 
sheep require proper she!ter and food during the in- 
clemency of the winter months, and it would be con- 
trary to the improvident habits of these wandering 
people to lay up a stock of winter food. 

“ The principal defect of this region is the almost 
total absence of forests, and the great difficulty of 
rearing trees. ‘Thus for want of wood the inhabit- 
ants are obliged to burn reeds, buyan,* straw, and 
kizyak+ but the employment of the two last-men- 
tioned articles is contrary to the rules of good hus- 
bandry, although it can hardly be said that the time 
is arrived for the introduction of an improved system 
into these provinces. It would perhaps be well, in 
the first place, to turn our attention to the improve- 
ment in the breed of sheep, to the laying. out of 
gardens and vineyards, and to the cultivation of 
Indian corn and exportable fruits; although the 
sowing of artificial grasses would prove of vast ad- 
vantage to the breeders of cattle, as well as facilitate 
the future labours of the agriculturist. Equally im- 
portant is the planting of trees, not only for the sake 
of a supply of building-timber and fuel, but also for 
the improvement of the climate. In the meantime, 
the inhabitants must be content with their present 
kinds of fuel, uniess turf can be discovered, or the 
coal of the Donetzky ridge be brought into more 
general use. * * 

* The Region of the Olive Tree, the Silk-Worm, and the 
Sugar-cane. 

“This region includes the provinces beyond the 
Caucasus (Zakaukasky), but the climate, owing to 
the mountainous nature of the country, is exceed- 
ingly various, as may be scen by the diversity in the 
productions of the soil. The plants peculiar to hot 
climates grow in the valleys, while the hills are cover- 
ed with corn and pasturage for cattle. The soil is 
also of various kinds, and towards the east there are 
extensive steppes. ‘The local climates of this region 
may be divided in the following manner: first, The 
summits of the mountains always covered with snow ; 








* The high grass of the steppes. 
+ Dried cow-dung, 





then the beginning of vegetation, where nothing but 
pasturage for cattle is found; then follow the com- 
fields; below them the vine flourishes, and we meet 
with the mulberry and other fruit trees; while stil] 
lower, in the vallies, particularly in the Persian pro- 
vinces, grow cotton, rice, and other southern produc- 
tions, which require artificial irrigation, an operation 
familiar to the inhabitants of Asia. The olive thrives 
chiefly in the western part, and only in those spots 
peculiarly suitable to its culture. The sugar-cane, 
that important colonial production, has been planted, 
and is spreading in some of the low and rich lands 
about Kura; but we can scarcely expect that this 
branch of industry should arrive at any considerable 
extent or degree of perfection. This succession of 
climates, according to altitude, presents a curious re- 
semblance to the climates as they follow each other 
according to latitude. The forest region is the only 
one that is wanting in the Zakaukazian mountains, 
The country beyond the Caucasus produces sponta- 
neously several objects of great value, as a peculiar 
kind of cochineal, assafwtida, &c., which may become 
the sources of great ultimate advantage. The most 
important, however, of the productions of this region, 
is doubtless silk, which may be said to be indigenous 
to the country, and no pains should be spared to 
bring this branch of industry to the greatest possible 
degree of perfection. The excess of the produce, after 
the home consumption is supplied, might, by means 
of the Danube, be transported at once into the heart 
of Europe. After silk, perhaps the olive would be 
the most advantageous object, and most deserving 
the attention of the cultivator, not forgetting wine, 
especially for home consumption. There is another 
plant deserving peculiar notice, the Sesamum Orien- 
tale, which grows abundantly in Egypt, and in the 
environs of Constantinople. The oil expressed from 
its seeds is of an excellent quality, not inferior to 
that of Provence. The growth of cotton would also 
be of great importance if it could be carried on to any 
great extent; the same may be observed of rice, but 
they are both, when extensively cultivated, injurious 
to the climate. In the course of time indigo may be 
produced, but of this, as of other tropical procuet ns, 
nothing positive can be affirmed. In the first ,< £ 
it will be well to bestow our chief attention on te 
culture of those plants that are indigenous to the soil 
and climate, and on the encouragement of agricul- 
ture in general, and that there may be an abundant 
supply of provisions for the inhabitants. Such isthe 
variety of climate, and such is the diversity of pro- 
ductions in this vast empire, whose resources may 
indeed be said to be inexhaustible, incalculable.” 








Interesting Papers relating to the History of 
France, from the Time of Louis XI. to that of 
Louis XVIII, from Original Documents in 
the Royal Library. — [Archives Curieuses, 
&c. Par M. Cimber et F. Danjou.] Vols. 
IV. & V. Paris, Beauvais; London, Bos- 
sange, Barthes & Lowell. 

To the superficial inquirer, the progress of the 
Reformation in all the various countries of Eu- 
rope, will appear to present very nearly the 
same features; and much wonder will be ex- 
pressed (indeed, has been expressed, even by 
those who, professing to write upon the subject, 
ought certainly to have known better,) that its 
results in those countries should have been so 
different. ‘The partial manner in which some 
histories have been written, and the care- 
less manner in which others have been com- 
piled, have been in great measure the cause of 
this erroneous impression; not to mention a 
third reason,—that love of systematizing, which 
leads us to attribute to the same, or even similar, 
causes, precisely the same train of results, and 
to take for granted that the same general prin- 
ciples will always produce, (overlooking the in- 
fluence of minor causes, among nations variously 
constituted, and variously goveizied,) the self- 
same efiects. 

The inquirer, who would enter fully into the 
subject, should always have recourse to contem- 
porary information, in its every form; for the 
placard, the lampoon, even the ballad of the day, 
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oles than the learned viridication, the laboured 


eulogy, or the authentic legal minute, will fre- 
quently supply that very information, which, from 
more ostentatious sources he may seek in vain. 
‘And itis on this account, for the light thus thrown 
upon the peculiar character of the Reformation 
in France, by the numerous pamphlets, Catholic 
and Huguenot, as well as extracts from manu- 
scripts, collected in these two volumes, that 
their value consists; while in the bitterness of 
language, expressed on either side, we find 
ample evidence of that virulent feeling, which, 
with scarcely any intermission, placed the Papist 
and the Protestant of France in battle array, 
until the dragonades of Louis Quatorze ended 
the warfare. 

The Reformation in France, unlike that of 
England, owed nothing to monarchs, and very 
little to nobles; and unlike Scotland, where the 
mass of the people absolutely urged on their 
leaders to the work, it was an object of horror 
to the populace. Still, the French reformers 
stood on ’vantage ground, compared with their 
brethren in neighbouring countries; and this 
was the unequalled learning of their leaders. 
Yet, not improbably, this very circumstance, 
which rendered the French Reformation a spec- 
tacle of interest in the eyes of all learned Europe, 
may be placed among the causes which prevented 
its spreading among the common people. Un- 
like the English Reformation, which contented 
itself with alterations of the ancient ritual, and, 
with the single exception of the Pope, left the 
other “lords spiritual” in possession of their digni- 
ties and authority, the French reformers rushed 
at once from the gorgeous ceremonial of the 
Latin church to the severe simplicity of Presby- 
terian worship, while Calvin caused every mitred 
head to shake with horror, when he propounded 
that “‘ damnable doctrine,” which had the honour 
in the following century of being equally ana- 
thematized in England,“ the parity of the elders.” 

But it was in vain that Genevan doctrine ex- 
cited the wrath of prelates and lord cardinals, 
or that councils decreed and universities deter- 
mined, that such abominable dogmas should not 
be taught among Christian men; it was in vain 
that all the learning of the schoolmen was 
brought to bear on the subject; the French re- 
formers stoutly maintained their views with 
equal subtlety, and with far more learning, while 
the very names of Calvin, Beza, and Ramus, 
were a passport for their doctrines throughout 
literary Europe. And to many a scholar, that 
very simplicity of worship had its attractions ; 
it offered itself to the stronger mind as a “ rea- 
sonable service,”—an intellectual homage, and 
he felt that in listening to the learned exposition, 
or the divinity lecture, (for such strictly were 
the Calvinist sermons,) there was exercise for 
the mind, which he might seek in vain in thrice 
repeated prayers, and an endless bead-roll of 
litanies. 

This wide separation from the ancient faith 
gives to many of the pamphlets in this collection 
a strong resemblance to those published among 
us in the time of the Puritan controversy; and 
this resemblance is further strengthened by the 
situation of the French Protestants during the 
regency of Catherine and the ascendency of the 
Guises. ‘The Huguenots soon learned how vain 
it was to trust either the fair speeches of the 
Queen Regent, or the pretended neutrality of 
the house of Lorraine, and they went armed to 
their meetings, and placed sentinels to watch, 
and escorted their ministers from place to place 
with the utmost secrecy; while not infrequently, 
in spite of all these precautions, the religious 
assembly was dispersed by the sword, and men, 

« Women, and children savagely killed. 
A strong testimony to the general peaceable- 


addressed by M. de Rabodanges to the Marshal 

de Matignon, and now first published from the | 
MS. He states that he has— 

—put down the preachings and meetings of minis- 
ters in this city, (Alencon), but the people were in 
this, as in all other things, very obedient, only with 
great sorrow and many tears, hoping that they might 
obtain from the king and queen permission to assem- 
ble without any minister, to make their accustomed 
prayers, as has been permitted to those of the city of 
Meaux.....They would depend on your goodness 
and humanity, and the promises which you have 
made them, that they shall not be called to account 
for what has passed, and which, indeed, belongs to 
their consciences, since they desire to remain as they 
always have been,—good, faithful, and affectionate 
servants to the king. And that you furthermore 
should perceive the justice of their case, I have been 
much astonished in these parts to find, éhat though 
there are a good number of Catholics, they nevertheless 
live with those of the new religion in such great amity 
and sufferance, that I have never heard a single com- 
plaint ; and 1 can say that it is one of the most 
peaceable towns in the whole kingdom. 

But this representation would have been of | 
little avail, and Protestantism would have been | 
crushed in France a century earlier, had not the | 
peculiar position in which Catherine de Medicis, | 
as regent, found herself, forced her to tolerate, | 
at least, the reformed faith, that its adherents 
might form some counterbalance to the over- 
whelming power of the Guises. ‘To the most 
celebrated of these brothers, Francis, the duke, | 
the rapid growth of heresy offered a most fa- 
vourable opportunity of becoming the idol of the 
church and of the people, and through those 
means, of pursuing those ambitious plans, which 
pointed only to the crown of France as their 
termination. ‘There was much of the cavalier 
about the character of the Duke of Guise, 
(loyalty excepted) ; and when we contemplate 
his whole-length portrait in Brantéme, as 
mounted on his coal-biack palfrey, named Moret, 
whose broidered housings almost swept the 
ground, “with a good sword, which he well 
knew how to use, by his side, and in doublet 
and hose of crimson satin, for he loved red and 
scarlet, and his black velvet cap on his head, 
with its crimson plume so gallantly placed, for 
he loved handsome feathers,” we seem to be 
reading the description of some royalist leader, 
setting forth upon his expedition against the 
Roundheads. And the vindication which he 
offers, in answer to the charges brought against 
him in respect to the massacre of the Protestants 
at Vaissy, in its contempt for the people, and 
anxious desire to vindicate “those persons of 
honour” who were with him, might well pass for 
the justification of Prince Rupert or Lord Goring. 
The pistol of Jean Poltrot, however, put an end 
to his ambitious schemes, almost as soon as they 
appeared to promise success; but, unhappily for 
the French Protestants, his more dangerous 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, still remained, 
and his young son, educated in the principles of 
the Guises and the De Medici, signalized his 
majority by becoming the chief actor in the 
tragedy of St. Barthelemy. 

To the English reader the strifes of the Queen 
Regent, and this ambitious family, offer little in- 
terest; except as they illustrate the policy of the 
court of France, and thus vindicate what has too 
frequently been termed, the narrow-minded and 
bigoted policy of the ministers of Elizabeth. In 
the grasping ambition and almost unmatched 
duplicity of the Guises, we perceive how dange- 
rous, both as a rival queen, and as a state priso- 
ner, their niece Mary Stuart must have been ; 
and when we find them at the head of a pow- 
erful confederacy, sanctioned by the Pope, se- 
cretly encouraged by the King of Spain, and if 
not encouraged, certainly not opposed, in reality, 











om of these poor people, is borne in a letter 
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formed for the express purpose of extirpating the 
Protestants—the rigour which placed Mary, who 
was in communication with them, in close con- 
finement, and the cruelty which denied her a con- 
fessor, were precautions demanded for the safety 
both of Scotiand and England. We have heard 
much of the terrors of our great-grandfathers, 
when threatened with a visit from the Preten- 
der, but the Pretender, even when aided by 
all the power of France, was never half so much 
an object of real and justifiable alarm, as the 
“beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stuart.” 

It was the peculiar misfortune of France, that, 
at this period, every leading character was desti- 
tute of principle, and, to whichever side the Pro- 
testants turned, they were secure of nothing, ex- 
cept that they would be betrayed. We had 
hoped to have found in these volumes some cha- 
racteristic traits of that ‘ chief deceiver’ Cathe- 
rine de Medici, but we have been disappointed, 
for, with the exception of one or two letters, 
there is very little respecting her. From a long 
letter of advice, sent by her to ler son, Charles 
IX., on his attaining his majority, and now first 
published, we give the following extracts—they 
will exhibit “the wearisome state” which was 
demanded of the French kings. 

I would wish that you would take a certain hour 
for your time of rising; that then all the princes, 
lords, and captains may come in, that you may speak 
to them, and they see you, which will much content 
them. This done, let them go away, except the four 
secretaries, and then give an hour or so to hear dis- 
patches, but do not pass ten o'clock before you go 
to mass. Let all the princes and lords go with you, 
and not, as I have seen you, accompanied by none 
but your archers: and when you come from mass, 
dine, if it is late, if not, walk for vour health, but 
do not be later than eleven o'clock before you dine. 
And, after dinner, at least, twice a week, give audi- 
ence, which will infinitely please your subjects, and, 
after that, retire, and visit me or the Queen; * * 
and, about three o’clock, you should go out, either 
on horseback or on foot, to show yourself, to the 
contentment of the nobility, and to pass the time in 
some praiseworthy exercise, if not every day, at least 
once ortwicea week. After this, go to supper with your 
family, and after supper, twice a week, hold a public 
ball, for I have heard the King, your grandfather 
(Francis I.) say, that it was necessary to devote two 
days to live in peace with the French ; and, that they 
might love their king, they must be kept merry, and oc- 
cupied about something. * * Every evening, as soon 
as it is night, let the grand master command the 
maitre d’hotel to cause torches to be lighted in all 
the halls and passages, and at the four corners of the 
court-yard; and on the stairs let there be cressets ; 
and nevér ailow the castle-gate to be opened unless 
the king be awake, that no person may enter, be he 
who he may; and, also, as soon as the king is in 
bed, let all the doors be shut, and let the keys be 
placed under the bolster of his bed! 

One of the most curious reprints in this col- 
lection is, the “ Advice to the King, respecting 
the Reformation of the University of Paris,” 
addressed, by Peter Ramus, to Charles 1X., and 
which, in no small degree, increased the detes- 
tation in which he was already held by his 
brother professors, on account of the innovating 
spirit which he had exhibited in regard to learn- 
ing, no less than to religion. The details, re- 
specting the abuses in this important university, 
which, during the Middle Ages, held first rank 
among similar institutions, are curious. In con- 
sequence of the numerous demands for “ can- 
dles for the regent,” “ gloves for the bedel”— 
“for the cope of the rector”—“ for the tapestry 
of St. Luke” —* for banquets of the regents’”— 
“for fuel and sugar-plums at the examination” } 





+t We were almost inclined to believe that this word was 
a misprint, until we recollected that this stern and slaugh- 
ter-loving age was, strange as it may appear, emphati- 
tically characterized by a taste for sugar-plums. In a 
bill of fare, for the dinner given to Catherine de Medici, by 
the Archbishop of Paris, we find the entry of “ sizty- 





by the court of France—and this confederacy, 


eight pounds of sugar-plums, flavoured with cinnamon 
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[pour le feu et pour la dragée de 'examen|— 
the expenses of the student mounted up to 881 
livres in two years, and the consequence was, 
that there were almost as many tutors as scho- 
lars ; and these tutors, men distinguished rather 
for their love of gain, than for their devotion to 
learning. It is against this system, therefore, 
and especially against the “ dinners which, be- 
sides others, it is customary to give to the pro- 
fessors and their associates, in hope of obtaining 
the most honourable stations,’ that Ramus 
chiefly inveighs, and no wonder he became an 
object of hatred to all the “ square caps,” who 
preferred dozing over “the book of Sentences,” 
and eating the good dinners provided at their 
pupils’ expense, to arousing themselves to run 
the race of learning against the scholars of Ge- 
neva. The name of Peter Ramus is, in the 
present day, chiefly known as that of the pro- 
fessor who waged an unceasing war against the 
dialectics of the schools, and especially against 
that idol of the Middle Ages, Aristotle. From 
this “ Advice,” however, we think there is no 
reason to suppose, that he held the study of dia- 
lectics in that supreme contempt which many 
writers have represented ; for we must bear in 
mind, that this pursuit was followed in the uni- 
versities at this period, and especially in Paris, 
tothe exclusion almost of every other; and that, as 
the advocate ofa more efficient system of teaching 
theology, he could not but censure the practice of 
“setting certain vile and worthless rubbish of 
propositions, drawn from a barbarous age,” in 
opposition to the study of the Scriptures. It has 
been a very frequent remark, that profound scho- 
lars, especially those attached to the study of the 
classics, seldom, if ever, write in their native 
tongue with ease or elegance. The French 
reformers present a singular contradiction to 
this opinion, for we have seldom read a style 
more remarkably flowing, than that of Ramus 
and Beza, and even of Calvin. There are many 
eloquent passages in the work now before us; 
and it is delightful to observe the earnest devo- 
tion to the cause of learning, which actuated the 
French reformers, and which led them to incul- 
cate on their followersthe absolute duty of seeking 
the acquisition of knowledge,—for the neglect of 
which they would be fearfully responsible. 
There are three short memoirs, notices, we 
might rather say, of Calvin in this collection ; 
to the longest of these we turned with some in- 
terest, because, as the work of a Roman Catholic 
layman, and published at Lyons within a few 
years after his death, we thought we should ob- 
tain some curious information. This “life, man- 
ners, and acts,” as it is called, written by a phy- 
sician named M. Bolsec, is however one of the 
most contemptible productions ever put forth by 
the most virulent party feeling. Calvin is in it not 
merely accused of theft, murder, and atheism, 
but a whole chapter is devoted to his “ gourman- 
dise effrénée ;” of which, as an instance, it is 
gravely related, that he liked hot suppers, good 
wine, and ‘‘ bread made expressly for him of fine 
flour, with sugar, anise, and cinnamon, mixed 
together with rose-water.”’ Now this story, even 
if there be any truth in it, gives us a more 
favourable opinion, rather than otherwise, of the 
Genevan reformer; for it seems to show that 
the stern theologian, the fierce opponent of the 
loftiest men in Europe, could yet, among his 
friends and companions, lay aside his austerity, 
and enjoy the gifts of Providence. And that 
Calvin in social life, was by no means the cold 
ascetic so generally supposed, seems proved by 
many of his private letters, which display a 
graceful badinage, and a spirited playfulness, 
that would absolutely astound those who know 





and orange flower:” and contemporary writers remark, 
that the com/it-bow was as indispensable to the geutlemen 
as the snuff-box iu the present day. 





him only as the author of the “ Institutes.” His 
memoir by Theodore Beza, and which was ori- 
ginally prefixed to his posthumous commentary 
on Joshua, is very pleasing from the deep feel- 
ing which pervades it, and from the simple 
beauty of the style. It is eulogistic, but it would 
have been discreditable to a close friendship of 
somany years standing, had it not been so. The 
third notice is by a doctor of the Sorbonne; it 
instances a curious fact in the life of Calvin, that 
at the age of seventeen he was found guilty of 
contumacy, by the Chapter of the University of 
Paris: thus early did the future reformer com- 
mence his career; or, as the learned doctor more 
properly remarks, “already did this little viper be- 
gin to gnaw the bowels of his holy mother church, 
from whom he had received his nourishment.” 

It has been peculiarly unfortunate for the 
fame of Calvin, that he should be known to 
modern times only as a theologian, and even in 
this character, only, as it were, at second- 
hand. Thousands to whom his name is familiar as 
the propounder of religious dogmas, are altogether 
ignorant that this stern polemic was one of the 
profoundest classical scholars in Europe, and 
that Geneva, under his auspices, was the city 
eminent beyond all others for her liberal patro- 
nage of letters. Still less do Englishmen know, 
that for those clear and unanswerable definitions 
of the limits of political power, which formed 
the basis of every argument used by the oppo- 
nents of arbitrary rule, both in the times of the 
Long Parliament, and at the subsequent Revolu- 
tion, they are indebted to the writings of Calvin. 
It was the free political principles inculcated at 
Geneva, that caused the crowned heads of Europe 
to cast a jealous eye on that little republic; and it 
was not the abstract doctrines brought from 
thence, but the more practical doctrine of resis- 
tance to unconstitutional power, that induced 
Elizabeth to pause ere she gave permission to 
the exiles to re-enter their native land. It is 
on these accounts, that we should like to see a 
full and fair memoir of this great French re- 
former: we have been told, that the late Dr. 
M‘Crie had been engaged for some years on 
this very work ; a work admirably suited to his 
talents, and which we trust may yet see the light, 
for, while Calvin the theologian can be claimed 
but by one section of the Christian church, Cal- 
vin the reformer, and the scholar, belongs to the 
whole church, and to all literary Europe. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
WALTER THE WITLESS. 
When the wild winds howl, and the white waves roar, 
And the hills rock where they stand, 
When the hurricane heaves at the back of the shore 
Till the clitis stoop over the strand, 
On the mist-covered peak, while the thick rains pour 
I shake my dark locks at the ocean hoar, 
And hoot him away from the land! 
In my tree-hollowed skiff, with my feet gun’ale wide, 
While the green rack garters my knee, 
Sculling bravely I swamp it half under the tide, 
Like a mast that peeps up from the sea ; 
Like a gray gull at roost on the steep wave side, 
Up and down, at my ease, I can steadily ride 
On the surge at high gallop with me. 
The village loons shout to behold me aloft 
With my hand in the nest of the earn, 
Hanging back o’er the lake far beneath me, and oft 
By a stalk of wild heath or of fern ; 
Yet in spite of the beak at my eyes, fair and soft 
I bring down an eaglet, to teach at my croft 
* Cuckoo !” if the kestril would learn. 
Good lack ! how my half-crazed mother, with screams, 
Called me down when perched on the spire, 
Like a swallow that chuckles for joy in the beams 
Of the sun’s mellow evening fire ; 
Forsooth as if Walter had walked in his dreams, 
When the huts plain as hives he saw, and the streams 
Like bright threads run thro’ the shire! 
Then who can like Wat in summertide sway 
On the long bough sweeping the lynn, 
Nor fear as he slumbers the warm noon away 
To sidle forgetfully in? 
Yet as safe as the bee on the wild-rose spray, 
That bends with his weight till it kisses the bay, 
I drowse o’er the deep riyer din. 
But at night, O rare! when the beldames yawn, 
I slip to the churchyard green, 
Round the new-opened graves, and sculls glossy 
gnawn, 
And coffin-plates glittering sheen, 
To dance with the white people there till dawn— 
Whoop hollo! away to the moonbright lawn, 
For the elves call Walter I ween! 


G. D. 





KEAN, 

In November 1813, that brilliant, but irregu- 
lar, spirit, Edmund Kean, after a life of priva- 
tion, perseverance, and disappointment, such as 
would have triumphed over talent, and could 
only be subdued by genius, arrived in London to 
try that “ first appearance” which was destined 
at once to raise him from want to luxury—from 
obscurity to splendid popularity—from poverty to 
unmanageable wealth. His life, from the mo- 
ment he touched London, was rapid and bewil- 
dering ; and hewas lost in the frenzies of passion, 
flattery, and success. We have had submitted 
to us a few letters from Dr. Drury, his earliest 
and kindest patron and friend—from himself— 
from Mr. Whitbread, and others, which form a 
sketchy, but vivid, piece of biography in them- 
selves ; and we are satisfied that our readers will 
be interested in the developement of the feelings, 
hopes, and fortunes, which a perusal of those 
letters will give. The following are the despond- 
ing murmurs of the toil-worn traveller during the 
last struggles up that “ Steep, where Fame’s 
proud temple shines afar!” 


* Oct. 29th, 1813. 
Theatre, Barnstaple. 
“Sir,—The state of suspense I have been in on 


| account of my poor little boy, who has just recovered 


from a most alarming illness, prevented me from the 
pleasure of addressing you before. With a heart filled 
with anxiety, I now request the issue of your kind 
application to the Proprietors of the Drury Lane 





Theatre, if Sir, soliciting your advice would not be 
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deemed intrusive. I would learn, whether a per | 
sonal application to Mr. Whitbread, aided by the | 
powerful influence of Dr. Drury’s recommendation, | 
would not be more serviceable than distant corre- | 
spondence. | 

“TJ have offers from Mr. Elliston, for a new | 
Theatre in Wich-street; his proposals are by no | 
means advantageous, and the nature of the entertain- | 
ments, I afraid, detrimental to the reputation of | 
a dramatic actor: it is, however, a reserve in case of | 
the failure of the more desirable point. 

“T leave Barnstaple for Dorchester on Wednes- 
day or Thursday next, (where I play six nights). I 
need not say how proud I shal! feel by the favour of | 
a line from you; in the meantime, Sir, allow me to 
thank vou for all the flattering marks of attention I 
have received from you, which must be ever fore- 
most in my remembrance ; 2nd with sincere respect, 

“ T sign myself, yours obediently, 

“Rev. Dr. Drury.” “. Bean.” 





or 
ar 





“In consequence of the communications I have 
received from Mr. Grenfell, upon the subject of Mr. 
Kean, I take the liberty of requesting you will ask 
that gentleman whether, compatible with his engage- 
ments, he could take a journey to London in the 
course of next week. If I receive your answer in 
the affirmative, I am sure there will be no difficulty 
in providing the means which may be necessary to 
defray the expense of his journey. 

“ The representations made of that gentleman’s | 
talents in your letters to Mr. Grenfell, are such as to 
make me very desirous that Mr. Arnold should see 
him; and as my stay in town is likely to be short, I 
anticipate what I am sure would be the wish of the 
sub-committee of management, by availing myself of 
your friendly feeling towards Mr. Kean, in opening 
this channel of intercourse with that gentleman. 
Trusting to your pardon for this intrusion, I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“S. Warrsreap.” 





* Dover-street, Nov. 5, 1813. 
“Rey. Dr. Drury.” 


“ London, Dec. 22nd, 1813. 

* Dear Sir,—The hopes which, through your kind 
interest, were on the point of realization, are as sud- 
denly and unexpectedly blighted. I believe I men- 
tioned to you, in a former letter, that I had entered 
into a negotiation with Mr. Elliston ; this negotiation 
he has artfully dressed up into an engagement, and 
has xbsolutely claimed my services for Little Drury 
—though the whole profession, and not only the 
profession, but the public, upbraids him for his un- 
precedented act of persecution. Yet, to my sorrow, 
{ find he has a legal claim on my services ; my 
salary, in consequence of his arguments, is withdrawn 
from Drury Lane, though, in fact, Iam of no utility 
to him, as Mr. Russell is engaged to him as acting 
manager, the -post he offered me. I have stated, by 
letter, the affair to Mr. Whitbread, who is not at 
present in town, and wait impatiently for his reply. 
Ihave by letter, and person, appeled to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Elliston, and have endeavoured to recon- 
cile the matter by the most humble persuasion, but 
all in vain, he has me in his power, and seems de- 
termined to employ it to the ruin of myself and 
family. The salary he offers me is 3/. per week; 
that which he has deprived me of, three times the 
sum, and a reputation which it is impossible I shall 
ever have a chance of gaining again. Thus am I 
placed, Sir, in the largest and most expensive city in 
the world, without friends, money, or situation, for 
the extreme of indigence shall never compel me to 
enter the walls of any theatre whereof Mr. Elliston 
is manager. With every feeling of gratitude, Sir, 
for your endeavours to serve me, 

“Tam, with the greatest respect, 
“FE. Kean.” 
“21, Cecil-street, Strand. 

“Rey. Dr. Drury.” 

Here “a change comes o’er the spirit of the 
dream!" The Dorchester labourer has become’ 
Fame'’s favourite !—“ Lady Elizabeth desires her 
best regards!” 

“ My dear Sir,—I have again the agreeable task 
assigned to me by the Sub-Committee, of acknow- 
ledging your distinguished merit, and the service 


you that Five shares have been ordered to be made 
out in your name, which I am to present to you on 
the part of the management, as a token of their due 
appreciation of your talents, and their value. 

* Those shares will be dated on the Ist of August, 
and, no doubt, you will make the dividends recover- 
able upon them at the end of the next season, of 
valuable consideration. 

“T will lodge them wherever you may please to 
direct, or they shall be kept for you by me, or at the 
theatre. 

“Tam teo much interested in your welfare, not to 
wish you most sincerely health and success in your 
summer excursion, and that you may return to us 
with unabated power. 

* All depends upon yourself! 1 could write vo- 
lumes to you, but you might deem me impertinent, 
and I will abstain: and that sentence comprehends 
the whole. I cannot, however, refrain from saying, 
that if it be true that vou are to play at Cheltenham 
and at Gloucester on the same day, morning and 
evening, I wish it had been otherwise. 

“ Spare yourself for the sake of your health and 
reputation; in every way spare yourself, and with 
best regards to Mrs. Kean, believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, faithfully, 

* Your friend and servant, 
“ Samuec Wuitsreap. 


* Dover-street, July 16, 1814. 
“Lady Elizabeth desire 
and Mrs. Kean.” 


* To E. Kean, Esq.” 
The following kind and sensible letters from 


s her best regards to you 


that gentlemanly and excellent man. It will be 
seen that Kean had soon acquired the captious 
niceties of the stage in the acceptance or refusal 
of allotted parts :-- 


a bill for 1002. in a letter from Mrs. Kean. I am 


tinctly, that I have given you no permission to go to 


give you any such permission. I told you that I 
was sure the Committee would do everything in their 
rower to meet your wishes ; and I am sure they will. 
But there has been no opportunity of the Committee 
deciding upon it. I will bring the matter before the 
first meeting, that the presence of the different mem- 
hers will allow to take place. At this moment I 
should very much doubt the Committee being able 
to give an answer ; but if they were pressed, it would 
be decidedly in the negative. You must be aware 
that we must see how the vessel sails, and what the 
enemy are about, before we consent to give leave of 
absence to the most efficient part of the crew. You 
must not be surprised at my writing thus precisely 
on such a subject, as any misunderstanding of the 
nature of that I am writing, would place me in such 
a predicament, that I must refuse any personal com- 
munication on matters of business. 

“It will be necessary, I fear, that you be in town 
by the Ist or 3rd of September. We have got a 
most beautiful Monody on the Death of Sheridan for 
you to speak. You will receive it by to-morrow’s 
coach. We intend to open with the School for 
Scandal, and follow it with all Sheridan’s plays. 
We wish you to play Joseph Surface, (for the first 
night only); of course, if you like it, and hit the 
town, I would continue it. The lines vou may guess 
the author of: but ove man could write such, He 
has written to entreat you might speak them. You 
will drown the audience with their own tears. I will 
bet my life on six or eight 500/. houses. After that 
I should not doubt your being able to go to Edin- 
burgh. I hear Miss O’Neill has done nothing at 
Newcastle or at Glasgow: pretty well at Edinburgh. 
Let me hear from you. 

* Your's faithfully, 
* Doveras Kinnairp.” 

“To E. Kean, Esq.” 

“PS. I am sure you will rejoice at an opportunity 
of doing honour to Sheridan’s memory.” 





« Pall Mall, August 28th, 1816. 
“T wrote yesterday to you at Exeter. ae: 
“ Dear Sir,—I fear that you, or some very inju- 





you have rendered to the theatre; and of inferming 








dicious friend, must have already made known your 


the late Mr. Douglas Kinnaird are worthy of | 


* Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of | 
sorry to be obliged to apprise you formally, but dis- | 


Edinburgh in Oetober next. Jt is not in my power to | 


unwillingness to speak the monody. I have already 


heard of it from some of Mr. Sheridan’s family. I 
have taken upon myself to contradict it. I intreat 
you to think better of it. I think it to your credit 
as an actor, to your honour as a man, to speak it. 
I tremble for the ill-will you will excite towards 
yourself by the refusal. For my own part, I know 
not how your warmest friend could make your de+ 
fence, either as an actor or as a man, for refusing it. 
All who were friends to Sheridan, or admirers of his 
talents, (and who were not?) must form decided opi- 
nions on the matter. 
* 1 am, dear Sir, your sincere friend, 
* Dovcias Kinnairp. 

“'To E. Kean, Esq.” 

“ PS. Is not Mr. Pope with you? 1 hear, he says, 
we have used him ill. He dare not say so before 
me; I wish he would say it in my presence, before 
1000 persons. 

“PS. No. 2. We shall make a deal of work in 
the papers beforehand, if you speak it. Pray let me 
hear by return of post.” 





* Pall Mall, August 27, 1816. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have received three letters from 
you, declining either to play the part of Joseph, or 
to pay the tribute to the memory of Mr. Sheridan, 
(the son of an actor,) by speaking the Monody on 
his death. With regard to the terms in which you 
have addressed me. and the imputation of unworthy 
motives, I beg you to believe I shall act, as I have 
ever done towards you, by forgetting whatever it 
might not be creditable to you that Ishould remem- 
ber. I cannot give you a stronger proof of my sin- 
cerity, than by addressing you again, and thereby 
| subjecting myself to a repetition of the terms of your 
letters. Although | imagined you rather liked the 
character of Joseph, I confess I should not have 
propesed it, but under the circumstances of your 
doing it out of respect to Mr. Sheridan’s memory. 
You do not like to try it,—and there the matter 
ends; for | do not think the theatre would be a 
| gainer, by the receipt of thousands, at the expense 
of any of your professional reputation. With regard 
to the Monody, I take the liberty of requesting you 
to reconsider your determination thereon, and I 
therefore return it; I think it only fit for you, be- 
cause I think that the subject, and the lines, ought 
to be in the hands of the first actor of the day, and 
in none other. I anticipate wonderful effects from 
it if spoken by you—an audience in tears—a public 
in raptures. On the contrary, | would not have it 
known that you had refused to speak them on any con- 
sideration, for your sake, for I think the public would 
think you [had] been very wrongly advised. Pray 
think better of it. If you persist in refusing to speak 
the Monody, I am not aware that your presence is 
required in the first week of September. I am not 
conscious of having ever given you wrong advice; I 
know that bad advisers sometimes have access to 
you, for bad purposes of their own. I hope this is 
not the case now. Were Mrs. Siddons on the stage, 
I know she would have been delighted to speak them. 
* Your obedient servant, 

* Dovetas Kinnarrp.” 


* E. Kean. Esq.” 

The following complimentary notes and epistles 
are trifling in themselves, but they prove the 
power which Kean had acquired over the world 
of fashion :— 

* Lady Caroline Lamb presents her compliments 
to Mr. Kean, and wishes to know whether so great an 
admirer as she is of his talents, may venture to sug- 
gest to him one question :—Whiy, when his Othello 
was perfect, has he altered his manner of saying 
two things ?—‘ Is she honest 7° and * A fool! afool !” 
It is not fair to find even a blemish in what is cer- 
tainly unequalled excellence ; but as three or four 
times Lady Caroline had heard him say these two 
things ditierently, and, to her mind, perfectly, she 
hopes he will forgive her for thus venturing to re. 
monstrate against even this slight alteration. It is 
but very seldom now that she has an opportunity of 
going out; but whenever she sees Mr. Kean act, 
she remembers the lines in * The Rosciad’ on Gar- 
rick, aud thinks they must apply even more to him- 


self:— 
If manly sense, if nature linked with art, 
if thorough knowledge of the human heart, 
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If powers of acting vast and unconfined, 

If ae faults with greatest beauties joined, 
If strong expression and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye ; 

If feelings which few hearts like his can know, 
And which no face so well as his can show, _ 
Deserve the preference,—Garrick, take the chair, 
Nor quit it till thou place an equal there. 

“ Perhaps they have been so often applied to Mr. 
Kean, that he may deem it a great loss of his time 
to read them now ; for this, however, and for what 
she has ventured to suggest, she begs to be forgiven. 

“ Tuesday Evening, Melbourn House.” 


** October 17, 1818. 

“The Duchess of Devonshire presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Kean, and requests of him to tell 
her whether it is possible for him to act Othello 
before the 20th: the Duchess is obliged to leave 
England on account of her health, or would not have 
troubled Mr. Kean, as she has the greatest gratifi- 
cation in seeing him in all his parts; but still she 
most particularly desired to see him in Othello ; 
and never can forget the impression on her mind 
the only time that she did see him perform it.” 





“Mr. Chandos Leigh presents his compliments to 
Mr. Kean, and requests his acceptance of a copy of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, as a small testimony of the 
high gratification Mr. L. has received from the supe- 
rior genius and exquisite skill displayed by Mr. 
Kean, in bodying forth the fine conceptions of our 
great dramatic bard.” 

*« Albany, February the 28th, 1814.” 





“ My dear Mrs. Kean,—I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of telling you I saw De Montfort last 
night in all the terrible glory of his first appearance ; 
and long may the triumph be perpetuated! I long 
to see Mrs. J. Baillie, whom my eyes sought vainly 
in the theatre, but who was, I find, in the dress 
circle. I do not know that I ever saw Mr. Kean 
more impressive ;—never can I forget the awful ex- 
pression of his face after the murder had been per- 
petrated. I shudder even now at the recollection 
of those agonies, which baffled all powers of language 
to describe ; but I have no time to write, though, if 
I saw you, I could find much to say. Health and 
prosperity attend you. 

“ Ever your attached, 
“17, Warren-street, “KE. Benczr.” 
“ Wednesday Morning.” 





“When you have lived as long as TI have, you 
will find out, my dear Madam, that half the world 
is made up of envy, hatred, and malice. I have heard 
many idle stories about my friend Kean ; and being 
interested, as I am, in his welfare, and the prosperity 
of both of you, I always endeavoured to disprove 
what I knew originated in falsehood and malevo- 
lence ; and I cannot give you a better proof of the 
same, than by sending you the enclosed letter I 
received in answer to one I wrote, because a person 
had told me what I knew was not true, and I sent 
this answer to them when I received it from J.C. 
Beaumont. I do not know anything of Miss Tids- 
well myself, and am sorry she should wish to be an 
enemy to those who, I am sure, will always act with 
gratitude towards her. Kean cannot do better than 
follow the advice, upon all occasions, of two such ex- 
cellent men as Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Grenfell ; and 
T am also certain, that your mind and heart towards 
him has the right bias, which ought to regulate it. 
Depend upon it, I never will believe idle stories. I 
wish you both happiness and comfort, which, I am 
sure, is in store for you, and which it is impossible 
either of you should be so unwise as to sacrifice. 
Say everything kind from me to Kean. I go to 
Oxford to-morrow, otherwise would have called upon 
him. “T am yours very faithfully, 

“ Essex. 
“ Harley-street, June 11th, 1817. 
“ Excuse this scrawl, as I write in haste.” 


. We now come to what Kean terms “a few 
abstracted reflections among the Buxton Hills.” 
The letter speaks, perhaps a little incoherently, 
for itself. 

«“ Buxton, 15th June. 
“ My very dear Sir,—The total revolution in the 





ee 








with my interest and reputation to leave England, 
till I am recalled by its restoration, or some Phenix- 
like phenomenon may rise from its decline. Among 
the regrets attendant on such an event, and of which 
our fragile natures are susceptible, I feel most poig- 


nS _) 


| might have been prudent, but it is a system my na. 


nant that of being compelled to resign that oftice, | 


of which I have been so proud—the Mastership of 
the Fund, before, too, I could be the instrument of 
those benefits, which it was my duty and ambition 
to achieve, as a small return for the great honour 
conferred on me in the election. Into your hands, 
my dear Sir, I beg leave to resign my charge ; from 
your generous feelings the claimants will finda friend ; 
and from your deliberate and firm judgment, the 
institution will be benefited in the officer. If I may 
presume to offer advice, it is, that the Committee 
should be as industrious as they can to raise the 
annuity of our dependents, which is at present too 
limited to afford them the comforts of life. This can 
only be accomplished by exciting a greater portion 
of our brethren to subscribe. 

“So much has been said on this subject, that 
‘kindness to our fellow-creatures,’ ‘comforting the 
aged,’ ‘ visiting the sick,’ &c. have lost their etiects, 
and appear no more than other hacknied phrases ; 
but surely our meals will not be taken with less 
appetite, in the reflection that we have contributed 
to the board of others: our pillow not less grateful 
from the thought of sheltering the houseless. I feel 
my heart expand with these feelings, but cannot find 
language to express them: I cannot bring my words 
to the elevation of my ideas, nor my ideas to the 
sublimity of my subject. To your mind I leave the 
interpretation—to your hand the —— If 
(among the idle chit-chat of the day,) my affairs 
should be the subject of discussion in your presence, 
do not let my enemies influence society, by attri- 
buting my conduct to wrong causes, or suffer the 
most glorious of all characters—a British public, to 
imagine that I leave them with disgust or ingrati- 
tude. No, my dear Sir, trumpet to the world that 
every pulsation of my heart acknowledges that fos- 
tering kindness which has given reputation to an un- 
known name, which name, a passport through the 
world, gives prosperity to my posterity. I give you, 
sir, these weapons for my defence. I would not 
condescend to ask another advocate, it is my popu- 
larity that has raised me these host of enemies; it is 
my popularity which has created the late cabal, 
that has occupied the public attention, and has been 
so baneful to my peace ; but the unimportant per- 
sons employed against me were but the engines of a 
greater power; the handle was behind the curtain, 
and which I could have exposed, had my leisure 
and capacity been sufficient to bring the public eye 
to ‘peep through the blanket of the dark. My pro- 
fessional experience, the high rank the public had 
allotted to me, combined with natural irritability, 
could not brook the total ignorance, and the con- 
tempt for talent which was hourly manifested in the 
conduct of our managers. One gentleman tells me, 
with perfect sang froid, that mediocre ability is prefer- 
able to first rate; a second, equally delicate, that 
actors rate too high, we are in the law but servants, 
and should, like the Spartan Helots, annually en- 
dure flagellation, to remind us of our station; a 
third, that he was row’d over the Thames, by moon- 
light, by a waterman, who sung infinitely better than 
Braham ; another,that he had been the means of in- 
troducing to the theatre a lady, on small salary, far ex- 
ceeding in talent either Miss O’Neill or Mrs. Siddons. 
Laughable as all this may appear to sensible minds, 
my nature was disgusted, and I believe I did not 
treat the management with that respect they con- 
ceived themselves entitled to. Their unskilfulness, 
encouraged by the invidious breath of some clever 
villains, to whom they lent their ears, and whose in- 
terest it was to lower me in public estimation, that 
I might become levelled to their own rank, is the 
ground-work of the artful machinations employed to 
rob me of my reputation. From this source some 
suborned miscreants have lent their name to the 
venality of newspapers, and this the current that, for a 
short time, drives me to America ; but inform them, 
that I shall soon return, when my enemies shall have 
repented of their follies, and my friends open their 
hands and hearts to receive me. It has been sug- 
gested to me, that in these contentions I should 


affairs of Drury Lane Theatre renders it consistent | have employed the public prints in my cause: it 





ture revolts at. I found, in a few months after my 
appearance in London, that the general voice had 
placed me far above their censure or their praise 
and I never hired or solicited them, in consequence 
of which most of them have treated me with the 
greatest scurrility—but I do not think they have 
either done harm or good. I cannot help deploring 
the fate of those who lie at their mercy ; their edi- 
tors are generally ignorant, and always self-suffj- 
cient men, and act from party, not judgment ; nei* 
ther one way or the other are they ever right in 
theatrical concerns ; and it is horrible to think that 
the influence they carry over unthinking minds 
enables them sometimes to turn the current of suc. 
cess, blunt the edge of talent, and break the heart of 
its possessor. I have been fortunate ; my vessel has 
triumphed amidall thestorms they have raised against 
me. These are a few abstracted reflections of mine 
among the Buxton hills: you may make them public 
or not, according to your discretion. Wishing you 
and your family every happiness the world can 
afford you, I close my letter in the words of an 
author, which gives our minds employment and our 
hearts adoration, 


Thou art e’en as just a man as e’er my 
Conversation met withal, 


“Epmunp Kean.” 
“To Mr. J. Powell.” 


The two letters to Mr. Clarke, of the house of 
Coutts & Co., indicate more prudence than might 
be expected. But it was only written prudence, 
we fear. 

“* New York, Feb. 7th, 1826. 

* Dear Sir,—I sent by the last packet a bill for 
600/., which makes 1600/. since my arrival in this 
country. I have given my lawyer, Mr. George Si- 
gell, of No. 15, Brewer-street, authority to draw upon 
you to the amount of 300/., on condition of his plac- 
ing in your possession the lease of Woodend House 
—persecution and calamity render men suspicious, 
and I shall not be perfectly at ease till that lease is 
in the hands of Coutts & Co.; you will, therefore, 
not pay the 300/., which he will apply for, till you 
receive the lease. Whatever monics is over the 
6007., allowed for Woodend House, Mrs. Kean, &c., 
be good enough to purchase for me in the three per 
cents.: before you receive this, much more money 
will be on the way—I shall myself be in England by 
the end of July. My glorious masters, the Ame- 
rican public, have granted me permission to visit 
England, on condition of returning by November, 
and never acting again in the country of my birth; 
all of which have been promised, by public oath. 
My success here has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations: wealth, fame, and friendship have 
taken place of envy, falsehood, and malignity. 

“T shall continue to send money by every packet, 
which you will appropriate to the funds. 

: “Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Your friend, 

“To W. Clarke, Esq. “FE. Kean.” 
“Coutts & Co.” 





“ Montreal, Aug. 8th, 1826. 
“My dear Sir,—You have no doubt been sur- 
prised at receiving no further remittances from me 
since the Ist of April, but that terrible enemy, the 
gout, has been a terrible barricr to my pursuits. I 


| am at present restored to health, fame, and prospe- 


rity. My professional friends inform me, that I may 
pursue my career for some years, uninterrupted by 
my deadly foe, and I promise myself, that in the 
next eight months I shall have reaped a great dra- 
matic harvest ; as fast as I can procure it it shall be 
deposited with Coutts & Co. I have one ambition 
still: it is, to possess Drury Lane Theatre, and it is 
that only can restore me to my country. I have made 
my proposals: if they accept them, there will be 
money by the sale of my Bute property, with what 
I shall send in the interval of interchange of letters, 
will be quite sufficient to give the proprietors confi- 
dence ; how the last lessee ever did that, the devil 
himself only knows. Inthis case, I shall again embrace 
my countrymen with affection: if not, I bid them fare- 
well for ever. Make the most of all money that I 
shall send. I understand that funds are low; it is 
the best time to centinue buying in. In another 
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fortnight I hope to send you something of more con- 
sequence. 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ With great and grateful friendship, 
“Epmunp Kean. 
“To W. Clarke, Esq.” 


We know not who Mr. Corkendale is, or was, 
but we do know Mr. Morris. Richard the Third 
must, it seems, stand aside on the wherry fes- 

* tival. 
** London, March 29th. 

“ Dear Corkendale,—I was in hopes to have de- 
livered the inclosed in person, but duties are impera- 
tive, and the hard-hearted managers will not let me 
off. Ishall not therefore be able to see Bute till 
after my return from France. This is the third time 
I have paid those infernal taxes; added to which, 
they had nearly made a rupture between myself and 
valued friend, Mr. Seymour. I commissioned that 
gentleman to pay Mr. Irvine his demands; Mr. Ir- 
vine writes me, (rather insolently,) that he has not 
received the money. 

“TI send him the money a second time, and my 
friend with a proper indignation repels my reproof, 
with the fellow’s own receipt. I now find it paid a 
third time in your list of expenditure; what am I 
to make of all this! I must think with Shakespeare, 
there is something rotten in the state of Denmark. 
Perhaps you will take the trouble of making some 
inquiries. You ask me permission to let your friends 
see Woodend House: you will much oblige me, by 
taking the complete authority of the property during 
my absence, and the more you have your eye to- 
wards it, the greater I shall feel the obligation. I 
am longing like a child to see the dear place once 
more, but * necessitas non habet leges,’ and so I must 
be patient. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ Epmunp Kean.” 


“To Mr. Corkendale.” 





* Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
May I1, 1830. 

“ My dear Sir,—I am so circumstanced, as not be 
able to command my time until Thursday morning, 
when I will do myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you about twelve o’clock, on the subject of your letter. 
I fear tragedy three times a week in the dog days 
will be too much for us, but more of this when we 
meet. 

* Yours very sincerely, 

“To E. Kean, Esq.” “PD. E. Morris.” 

“ Wednesday, May 12, 1830. 

“ My dear Sir,—To-morrow I give away my an- 
nual wherry, consequently for business it is a dies 
non, hut if you take pleasure in aquatic scenes, I 
shall be most happy to see you between the heats, 
toa good dinner and a hearty welcome ; we dine at 
the Red House, Battersea, and adjourn business till 
next day. 

“Your most obedient, 
“Epmunp Kean.” 

Poor Kean! what a history of humble energy 
—dazzling and intoxicating triumph — aristo- 
cratic adulation, and “ fair occasions gone for 
ever by !""—is contained in these few light, hasty, 
and unconnected letters ! 





LETTERS FROM A CADET. 

Ir was my misfortune, on arriving at the Cape, to 
find that Dr. Smith,t the naturalist, to whom I had 
provided myself with a letter of introduction, was up 
the country, at the head of the expedition sent out 
from Cape Town, for the purpose of scientifically ex- 
ploring the interior. I was, however, in some mea- 
sure, consoled for the disappointment, by meeting 
the Baron Von Ludwig, a resident gentleman of 
Dutch family, whose ample fortune enables him to 
indulge his taste for natural history, while his en- 
lightened liberality throws open his magnificent 
gardens to all strangers, on the simple condition of 
sending in their names. 

When our cards were presented, we were inform- 
ed, that the Baron himself was in the gardens, and 





+ Since returned to the Cape, as announced in our last 
paper. 








in a moment he made his appearance, received us 
with much courtesy, and, finding that some of 
us possessed a knowledge, and evinced much in- 
terest, in botanical subjects, he volunteered to be- 
come our guide, led us through the range of his 
conservatories, drew our notice to his rarest plants, 
and made us taste of his choicest fruits. His gar- 
dens are really beautiful, and laid out with a view 
to picturesque effect, as well as scientific arrange- 
ment. Nor, I was happy to observe, had practical 
utility been disregarded. The Baron’s best endea- 
vours have been directed towards naturalizing seve- 
ral exotic vegetables and fruits, as well as improving 
the kinds already known ; and, seconded by a mag- 
nificent climate, he has succeeded to a degree which 
the originally rather dry and sandy nature of the 
soil seemed to forbid. The torrid and the tempe- 
rate zone have both been made to yield up their 
treasures, and now, within the same enclosures, may 
be found, in perfect beauty and bearing, the pome- 
granate, the fig, the peach, the quince, the apple, 
and the grape. His collection of Australian plants, 
particularly of Eucalypti and Casuarine, is very 
good and complete. His Cactuses are beautiful, 
and he showed me one covered by the cochineal 
insect in great numbers, the culture of which he 
hopes to be able to introduce ; and stated, that the 
experience of some years warrants him in asserting 
its perfect possibility. He has several varieties of 
tobacco, of a kind superior to that commonly grown 
at the Cape, by distributing the seeds of which, and 
carefully selecting suitable soils, he hopes to be 
able to improve the character of their cigars, which, 
to do them justice, are at present very indif- 
ferent. The mulberry grows luxuriantly, yet the 
capabilities thus afforded for the culture of the silk- 
worm are by no means developed. To this the 
Baron has directed much attention, and hopes to 
find in it a most profitable channel towards which to 
direct Cape industry. Of the caoutchoue, or India- 
rubber plant, he had some thriving specimens, and, 
hearing of the large demand for that article in Eng- 
land, since the discovery of its applicability to the 
purpose of rendering cloths and stuffs waterproof, 
has determined on paying more attention to its 
habits, and ascertaining how far South Africa may 
be made capable of yielding a supply. In short, his 
garden is that of a philanthropist, as well as a phi- 
losopher ;—his fertile mind teems with projects for 
the improvement of the colony in which he is set- 
tled ; and, as I shook hands with him at parting, and 
promised to send him some specimens, which he 
wanted, of our Indian plants, I could not help re- 
gretting that the shortness of my stay would prevent 
me attempting to gain the friendship of a man 
whose high scientitic attainments would, in any 
place, ensure him distinction, but who was doubly 
honoured, in my eyes, for the ardour with which he 
devoted them to their truest and noblest end—the 
advancement of the comforts and happiness of his 
fellow creatures. 

Next day I had an introduction to Sir John 
Herschel, with whom I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing the morning, and found him engaged in a course 
of astronomical researches, which, he said, had al- 
ready afforded him some most interesting results, 
and to which he was devoting himself with his usual 
enthusiasm. He lives about four or five miles out 
of Cape Town, and has erected a fine reflecting 
telescope, of considerable dimensions, a refracting 
telescope, equatorially mounted, and some other ne- 
cessary instruments. He has made himself univer- 
sally respected by (in addition to his known acquire- 
ments) his amiability, his readiness to assist the 
distressed, and his anxiety to join in all local 
schemes of improvement, whether in education, 
agriculture, commerce, or scientific discovery. It is 
really a touching sight to behold this man, deser- 
vedly ranked amongst the first of the age, leaving an 
infant school, which has, in a great measure, sprung 
up under his fostering care and influence, to draw 
up at the desire of the Cape Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, a body of admirable instructions for 
the gentlemen composing the scientific expedition at 
present engaged in exploring the pathless wilds of 
Southern Africa. 

Sir John’s astronomical investigations will, of 
course, be duly given to the world when complete ; 
but he is making a few meteorological observations 








which, I doubt not, will be highly valuable, and 
which I cannot help wishing you could get for your 
meteorological columns—the more particularly, as [ 
think you were the first to publish a short set of ob- 
servations made by him on his voyage to the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

A few miles beyond Sir John Herschel’s, and 
about ten or twelve miles from Cape Town, lies 
Constantia, so celebrated for its delicious liqueur 
wines. There are three farms on which the grape 
that yields this wine is cultivated—High Constantia, 
Great Constantia, and Little Constantia, the last 
appearing to me to excel both the others in the de- 
licate flavour of its vintage, as much as it certainly 
does in its beautifully picturesque situation. It lies 
on the converging declivities of several small hills, 
which form part of the general slope from the range 
of Table Mountain towards False Bay. Through 
its centre, and around the basis of these hills, winds 
a beautiful, sparkling, limpid stream, und, on either 
side of this, the vines, carefully planted, and pruned 
into low shrubby bushes, rise, laden with their 
purple clusters, from the banks, while intersecting 
hedges of roses (in full bloom at the time of our visit), 
mixed with several gaudy exotic flowers, gave the 
whole a perfectly magic air, embosomed, as it 
was, in a deep forest of black oak, through which 
natural vistas allowed us, on one side, glimpses 
of rugged mountain peaks, appearing to pierce 
the heavy cloud which hung around their base ; 
while, on the other, the eye rested, on the mighty 
sea, which lay in all its vastness and grandeur, 
sleeping beneath the blaze of the glorious noonday 
sun. It was very, very beautiful, and I felt all its 
beauties—but there mingled with my admiration 
many a fond thought of the friends whom I had 
left—and, as I gazed on the pathless, limitless sea 
that now rolled between us, I could not repress a 
sigh when the unwelcome suggestion presented itself 
to my mind—what, if you have parted from them 
once and for ever? Adieu. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We have not been unobservant of the public anx- 
iety to get a sight of the designs for the New Houses 
of Parliament to which the Commissioners awarded 
the first prize—nor unwilling to gratify that curi- 
osity at any reasonable sacrifice—but the delay and 
uncertainty consequent on preparing the building 
estimates for government, have hitherto prevented 
us from hazarding a single word of promise on the 
subject. Now, however, our arrangements are so far 
completed, that we feel justified in announcing that 
the Atheneum of the 2lst of May will contain 
a General Description of the Building, together with 
a Plan of the Houses and attached Offices, &c., and a 
Perspective View, from drawings made under the 
direction of the Architect. We were naturally anx- 
ious, for many reasons, to have given the Perspective 
View in the Paper—but as that could only be done 
by engraving it on wood, and as it appeared utterly 
impossible that a wood engraving could do justice to 
the exquisite delicacy and beauty of the design, we 
have decided on giving a steel-plate engraving on a 
separate sheet. Subscribers will, of course, take 
care that they receive their copies with the Paper ; 
but as many persons residing in the country,and not 
regular subscribers, may request friends to transmit 
copies, we think it well to state that the engraving 
cannot pass by post, and, therefore, that all such per- 
sons should immediately give their orders to a local 
bookseller, and in time to enable him to communi- 
cate with his London agent. We would indeed re- 
commend them to order the Monthly Part of the 
Atheneum, inasmuch as the engraving will be care- 
fully stitched therein, and thus secured against in- 
jury. 

Mrs. Shelley, we are informed, is by express, desire 
about to edite the Posthumous Works of her father, 
the late William Godwin, containing an Autobio- 
graphy, Correspondence, &e. 

These are brave times for the writers of History. 
Every day seems to bring to light new treasures and 
collections—making public stores of materials whose 
copiousness and variety must tell upon the works of 
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the Humes and Gibbons of the next generation. 
Molini of Florence is announcing a publication of 
high interest, *Documenti di Storia Italiana,’ a 
series of autograph letters, treaties, and conventions, 
extracted from the Paris collection of twelve thou- 
sand folio volumes of manuscript, referring to the 
political relations of France with other European 
states. The Marchese Gino Capponi has under- 
taken to furnish notes, illustrations, and explanatory 
notices to this work, which ought, if carefully edited, 
to prove most valuabie. We have before us, also, a 
brochure reporting the progress of the Société Royale 
Ces Antiquaires du Nord et Copenhagen —another 
interesting manifesto of the activity of the times. 
Two ancient manuscripts which concern the litera- 
ture of the North—The Fornmanna Ségur, vol. IX., 
and the O/dnordiske Sagaer, vol. 1X., have been pub- 
lished during the past twelvemonth. Others are 
announced as in course of preparation, and the cor- 
responding members of this Society appear to he 
diligent in forwarding such information and furnish- 
ing such assistance us come within its scope. 

[t would be a waste of time and space, to expatiate 
upon the musical rumours now flying abroad by the 
thousand, or to offer any report of ninc-tenths of the 
concerts mannfactured nightly in this feverish metro- 
polis. We must, however, make room for one name, 
that of Signora Luzani. This lady, who is at present 
in London, and about to give a concert, has been 
described as a singer of extraordinary merit. We 
may mention too, that one of the numerous Amateur 
Socicties—that of the Choral Harmonie Society, has 
found itself in a sufficiently flourishing state to 
remove to the Hanover Square Rooms, where a 
concert was given by its members on Tuesday; 
with the assistance of M. Servais, Mr. Balfe, and 
Mad. Sala. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 25.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair. 

A paper was read, communicated by Mr. Re- 
nouard, detailing the principal cireumstances in the 
life of Abu Bekr,a native of Timbuctoo, who accom- 
panied Mr. Davidson from this country to Morocco, 
and is now attempting to proceed with him into 
theinterior of Africa ; showing also the circumstances 
which give a great appearance of authenticity to his 
narrative; and the accessions which his evidence 
may thus be said to make to our knowledge of the 
interior. 

The narrative part of this paper has heen already 
published in Dr, Madden’s work on the West In- 
dies, with less detail than is given by Mr. Renouard, 
but at greater length than we can here afford to it. 
The arguments by which Mr. Renouard supports its 
authenticity, turn chiefly on the undoubted know- 
ledge possessed by this very remarkable person, of 
the languages of the interior, its productions, the 
course of its trade, and its habits and manners, all as 
known on other testimony. And the geographical 
details with which the paper concludes, consist of 
various itineraries, chiefly from Timbuctoo, or, more 
strictly speaking, Jenna, to the south and west, as 
far as the gold coast, and thence E.S.E. towards 
Haoussa. These latter plainly do not admit of ana- 








had heen received from Mr. Davidson, dated from 
Moga’ lore, at which city he and his faithful compa- 
nion arrived on the 18th March last, all well, on their | 
way to Wady-Noon. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 16.—Sir George Staunton, Bart., in the 
chair.—Various donations were presented. Prof. 
Wilson read to the meeting an analysis of the 
* Brahma Purina,’ prefaced by remarks on the Pau- 
ranic writings. From these remarks of the Professor, 
we learn that according to the definition of a Purina, 
given by Sanscrit writers, the works so called treat 





lysis: nor have we space this week to enlarge on the 
other matter. It was announced, that further letters mat : 


} 
| 
| 


of the creation and renovation of the universe; the 


divisions of time; the institutes of law and refigion ; 
the genealogies of the patriarchal families, and the 
dynasties @ kings. They are eighteen in number; 
and there are, besides, several of a similar class, 
called Upa, or minor Purénzs. The former are ex- 
ceecingly 








voluminous, comprising about 400,000 | 


slokas. or 16,090,000 linesx—a quantity whieh no | 


European scholar could expect to petuse with care, 
even if his whole time were devoted to the task. 
Resides this obstacle to their examination, another 
presents itself, in their not being provided with tables 
of contents or indices, a 
given arrangement; so that to know what any one 
of them contains, it is necessary to read the whole of 
it. This labour seems to have deterred Sanscrit 
students from effecting complete translations of even 
one or two of these works. 
view of the mythelogy and religion of the Hindts 
can only be expected when the Purdnas have been 
carefully examined, and their character and chrono- 
legy as far us possible ascertained. In order to effect 
the latter chject, the learned Professor commenced, 
several years ago, a careful investigation of these 
writings. He employed several able Pundits to 
make a copious index of the contents of each Purana, 
verifying its correctness by collation with the text ; 
and when he thought it likely that any article of the 
index would afford useful information, he either 
translated it himself, - had it done by some voung 
natives of Bengal, who wrote English intelligibly. 
In this manner he collected materials for a tolerably 
correct estimate of the value of each of the 
and was able, without any very disproportionate 
labour, to effect an analysis of them, of which three 
or four specimens have been published, similar to the 
one he offered to the meeting that day. On ccn- 
cluding his introductory remarks, the Professor read 
his analysis of the before-mentioned Purana, and 

















-urdnas; | 


n not conforming to any | 


But a full and correct | , 
| gonite and Topaz. 





disclosed much curious matter relative to the Hinda | 


cosmogony and religien, ceremonial worship, &e. Ke. | 


Prof. Wilson considered that although the *‘ Brahma 
Purana’ is usually deemed by Hindé authorities as 


| 
| 
| 


one of the earliest of the Pauranic writings, it has no | 


pretensions to any great antiquity. The first few 
chapters seemed to belong to an ancient and genuine 
composition ; but the greater part of the work was 
evidently of the class of Mahatmyas, or legendary 


and local descriptions of the greatness or holiness of | 


particular temples, or individ ual divinities. Thanks 
were returned to the Professor for his interesting 
communication. 

The Chairman announced that the Thirteenth 
Anniversary Mecting of the Society would take place 
on the 7th of May, at one o’clock. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
{Abstract of Papers read at the Meetings of the Society, 
continued from page I11. 

“ Memoranda iulen during the continuance of the 
Aurora Borealis of November 18, 1835. By Charles 
C. Christie, Esq. Communicated by Samuel Hunter 
Christie, Esq. FRS. 

“ The appearances described were seen from Deal, 
on the day mentioned in the title, from 9 to 20 
minutes past 10 o'clock in the evening; and con- 
sisted chiefly of a bright arch of light, of which the 
lower edge was sharply defined, surmounted on a 
dark cloud below, while the upper edge was shaded 
off into the cloudless and starlight sky, emitting 


large but faint luminous streaks, 1 which issued wp- 
wards with great rapidity, exactly imitating flames 
| agitated to and fro by a violent wind.” 





* Démonstration complete du Théordme dit de Fera 
par Frangois Paulet, de Geneve, ancien élove de 
U Ecole Polytechnique. Cumiunicated by P. M. Roget, 
M.D.., Sec. R.S. , 


“ The theorem of which the author préfesses to 





| give, in this paper, the compicte demorstration, j is 


the following: * No power, beyond the second degree, 
of any quantity, can exist, capable of being resolved 
into the sum, or the difference, of two other powers 
of the same degree:’ or, as it may still more gene- 
rally be expressed, ‘ If the exponents of three powers 
be multiplied by the same number, provided that 
number be greater than 2, neit] ier r the sum, nor the 
difference, of any two of ing quantities can 
ever be equal to the third q: seal “iba 














he rest 


“* Researches towards establishing a theory of the 
Dispersion of Light, No. Il. By the Kev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
Oniversity of Oxford. 

“ The author, in a prece.si ne pi 
the last part of the Philosophical ‘Transactions, com- 
menced a comparison between the results of M, 
Cauchy’s system of undulations, expressing the theo- 
retical refractive index for each of the standard rays 
of the spectrum, and the correspond x found 
from observation in different media. Since that 
paper was communicated, he has received the account 
of a new series of resuits obtained by M. Ru: iherg, 
and compri vw the indices for the standard rays in 
a prism of calcareous spar, and in a prism of quartz, 
both for the ordinary and the extraordinary rays ; 
and also the ratios of the velocities in the direction 
of the three axes of clasticity, respectively, in Ara- 
The author was accordingly led 
to examine this valuable series of data, and the com- 
parison of them with the theory forms the subject of 
the present paper. He finds the coincidences of 
theory and observation to he at least us close as those 
already obtained from Irauenhofer’s results, and to 
afford a satisfactory extension of the theery to ten 
new cases, in addition to those already discussed ; 
and a further confirmation of the law assigned by 
the hypothesis of undulations.” 

* Meteorological Journal kept at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Cape of Good Hope, from the 1st of June to the 
31st of December, 1834. Communicated by Capt. 
Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

“ The observations recorded in this Journal are 
those of the barometer, and of two thermometers, 
one in, and the other out of doors ; taken at sunrise, 
noon, sunset, and midnight, in each successive day 
from the Ist of June, 1834, to the end of the year.’ 

“ Some Account of the Volcanic Eruption of Cosi« 
guina in the Bay of Vonseca, commonly cailed the 
Coast of Conchagua, on the Wesiern Coast of Central 
America. By Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. 

“ The particulars recorded in this narrative are 
derived partly from a voluminous collection of offi- 
cial reports transmitted from the authorities in various 
towns to the government of Central America, and 
partly from the information of intelligent eye-wit- 
nesses of the phenomena. The cruption occurred on 
the 19th of January, 1855, and was preceded by a 
slight noise, accompanied with a column of smoke 
issuing from the mountain, and increasing till it took 
the form of a large and dense cloud, which, when 
viewed from a distance of ten leagues to the south- 
ward, appeared like an immense plume of white 
feathers, rising with considerable velocity and ex- 
panding in every direction. Its colour was, at first, 
of the most brilliant white; but it gradually became 
tinged with grey; then passed into yellow; and 
finally assumed a beautifully crimson hue. In the 
course of the following days several shocks of an 
earthquake were felt, the last of which were most 
terrific. On the morning of the 22nd, the sun had 
risen in brightness; but a line of intense darkness 
denoted the presence of the same cloud which had 
before presented such remarkable appearances, and 
which, extending with great rapidity, soon obscured 
the light of day ; so that in the course of half an hour 
the darkness equalled in intensity that of the most 
clouded night: persons touched without seeing one 
another; the cattle hurried hack to their folds; and 
the fowls went to roost, as on the approach of night. 
This atmospheric darkness continued with scarcely 
any diminution for three days; during the whole of 
which time there fell a fine ‘impalpable dust, cover- 
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ing the ground at St. Antonio to the depth of two 
inches and a half, and consisting of three layers of 
different shades of grey colour: and for ten or twelve 
succeeding days the sky exhibited a dim and murky 
light. At Nacaome, to the northward of the volcano, 
the same degree of darkness was experienced, and 
the deposit of ashes was from four to five inches in 
depth, and exhaled a fetid sulphureous odour, which 
penetrated through every interstice in the buildings. 
The complete obscurity was only occasionally broken 
by the lightning, which flashed in every direction, 
while the air was rent with loud and reiterated ex- 
plosions like the discharges of artillery, which accom- 
panied each eruption of volcanic matter, and con- 
spired to strike the deepest terror, and to spread 
among the inhabitants a universal panic that the day 
of judgment was arrived. On the 24th the atmo- 
sphere became clearer, and the houses were found 
covered to the depth of eight inches with ashes, in 
which many small birds were found suffocated. 
Deer and other wild animals flew to the town for re- 
fuge, and the banks of the neighbouring streams were 
strewed with dead fish. In Segovia, and as far as 
eight leagues from the voleano, the showers of black 
sand were so abundant as to destroy thousands of 
cattle, and many were subsequently found whose 
bodies exhibited one mass of scorched flesh. 

“* Within the Bay of Fonseca, and two miles from 
the volcano, it is stated, that two islands, from two to 
three hundred yards in diameter, were thrown up, 
probably from the deposit of masses of scorie on pre- 
viously existing shoals.” 

“ On the Action of Light upon Plants, and of Plants 
upon the Atmosphere. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Botany in the University 
of Oxford. 

“The objects of the experimental inquiries of 
which the author gives an account in this paper, were, 
in the first place, to ascertain the extent of the influ- 
ence of solar light in causing the leaves of plants to 
emit oxygen gas, and to decompose carbonic acid, 
when the plants were either immersed in water, or 
surrounded by atmospheric air. The plants sub- 
jected to the former mode of trial were Brassica 
oleracea, Salicornia herbacea, Fucus digitatus, Tussi- 
lago hybrida, Cochlearia armorica, Mentha viridis, 
Rheum rhaponticum, Allium ursinum, and several 
species of Gramineae. Geraniums were the only 
plants subjected to experiment while surrounded 
with atmospheric air. Comparative trials were made 
of the action on these plants of various kinds of 
coloured light, transmitted through tinted glass, of 
which the relative calorific, illuminating, and che- 
mical powers had been previously ascertained ; and 
the results of all the experiments are recorded in 
tables ; but no general conclusion is deduced from 
them by the author. He next describes a few expe- 
riments which he made on beans, with a view to as- 
certain the influence of light on the secretion of the 
green matter of the leaves, or rather to determine 
whether the change of colour in the chromule is to be 
ascribed to this agent. The third object of his inqui- 
ries was the source of the irritability of the Mimosa 
pudica, from which it appeared, that light of a cer- 
tain intensity is necessary for the maintenance of the 
healthy functions of this plant, and that when sub- 
jected to the action of the less luminous rays, not- 
withstanding their chemical influence, the plant lost 
its irritability quite as soon as when light was alto- 
gether excluded. He then examines the action of 
light in causing exhalation of moisture from the 
leaves ; selecting Dahlias, Helianthuses, Tree Mal- 
lows, &c., as the subjects of experiment. The gene- 
ral tendency of the results obtained in this series is 
to show that the exhalation is, ceteris paribus, most 
abundant in proportion to the intensity of the light 
received by the plant. He also made various com- 
parative trials of the quantity of water absorbed, 
under different circumstances, by the roots of plants, 
and chiefly of the Helianthus annuus, Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, and the Vine. From the general tenor 
of the results of these and the preceding experiments, 
he is inclined to infer that both the exhalation and 
the absorption of moisture in plants, as far as they 
depend on the influence of light, are affected in the 
greatest degree by the most luminous rays; that all 
the functions of the vegetable economy which are 
owing to the presence of this agent, follow, in this 
respect, the same law ; and that in the vegetable, as 


well as in the animal kingdom, light acts in the cha- 
racter of a specific stimulus. The author found that 
the most intense artificial light that he could obtain 
from incandescent lime produced no sensible effect 
on plants. 

“ The latter part of the paper is occupied by de- 
tails of the experiments which the author made with 
a view to ascertain the action of plants upon the at- 
mosphere, and more especially to determine the pro- 
portion that exists between the effects attributable to 
their action during the night and during the day; 
and also the proportion between the carbonic acid 
absorbed,and the oxygen evolved. 

“ His experiments appear to show that at least 18 
per cent. of oxygen may be added to the air confined 
in a jar by the influence of a plant contained within 
it. He also infers that the stage of vegetable life at 
which the function of purifying the air ceases, is that 
in which leaves cease to exist. The author shows 
that this function is performed both in dicotyledonous 
and in monocotyledonous plants, in evergreens as 
well as in those that are deciduous, in terrestrial and 
in aquatic plants, in the green parts of esculents as 
well as in ordinary leaves, in Alge and in Ferns as 
well as in Phanerogamous families. Professor Mar- 
cet has shown that it does not take place in Fungi.” 

“On the Anatomical and Optical Structure of the 
Crystalline Lenses of Animals, being the continuation 
of the paper published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1833. By Sir David Brewster. 

“The author has examined the structure of the 
crystalline lens of the eye of a great variety of ani- 
mals belonging to each of the four classes of Verte- 
brata; and has communicated in this paper a detailed 
account of his observations, arranged according as 
they relate to structures more and more complex. 
In a former paper, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1833, the lens of the Cod fish was 
taken as the type of the simplest of these structures, 
inasmuch as all the fibres of which it is composed 
converge, like the meridians of a globe, to two oppo- 
site points, or poles, of a spheroid or lenticular solid ; 
both of which poles are situated in the axis of vision. 
The structure which ranks next in respect of simpli- 
city is that exhibited in the Salmon, among fishes ; 
in the Gecko, among reptiles; and in the Hare, 
among mammalia. It presents at each pole two 
septa placed in one continous line, in different points 
of which all the fibres proceeding from the one sur- 
face to the other have their origin and termination. 
A structure somewhat more complex is met with in 
the lenses of most of the mammalia, and is particu- 
larly exemplified in the lion, the tiger, the horse, 
and the ox. Three septa occur at each pole, in the 
form of diverging lines inclined to one another at 
angles of 120°. The next degree of complexity is 
presented in the lens of the whale, the seal, and the 
bear, which contain, instead of three, four septa on 
each side, placed at right angles to each other in the 
form of a cross. In some specimens of lenses of 
whales and seals, the author observed two septa from 
each pole, forming one continuous line, from each of 
the extremities of which proceeded two others, which 
were at right angles relatively to one another ; so that 
there were in all five on each surface. The most 
complex structure is that of the lens of the elephant, 
which exhibits three primary septa, diverging at 
equal angles from the pole, and at theirextremities bi- 
furcating into two additional septa, which are inclined 
to each other at angles of 60°, these latter being the 
real septa, to which the fibrous radiations are princi- 
pally related. In some lenses of the elephant the 
author found the three septa immediately proceeding 
from the poles exceedingly short, and approaching to 
evanescence; so that he has no doubt that occasion- 
ally they may be found to have disappeared; and 
that the other six septa will then all diverge from 
the poles, like the radii of a hexagon, at angles 
of 60°. 

“In all the preceding cases, where the arrange- 
ment of the fibres is symmetrical on the two sides, the 
septa on the opposite surface of the lens occupy posi- 
tions which are reversed with respect to one another ; 
thus in the simple case of the double septa at each 
pole, the line formed by those of the posterior surface 
is situated at right angles to that formed by the septa 
of the anterior surface. Where there are three di- 
vergent septa at each pole, the direction of those on 
the one side, bisect the angles formed by those on 





the other side; and again, where the septa form a 
rectangular eross, those of one surface are inclined 
45° to those of the other surface. 

“ It follows as a consequence of this configuration 
of the series of points which constitute the origins and 
terminations of the fibres, that all the fibres, with 
the exception only of those proceeding in a direct 
line from the extremities of any of the septa, must, 
in their passage from the one surface to the other, 
follow a course more or less contorted; and must 
form lines of double curvature ; that is, curves of 
which none of the portions lie in the same plane. 

* The fibres of the lenses of quadrupeds gradually 
diminish in size from the equator or margin of the 
lens, where they are largest, to their terminations in 
the anterior or posterior septa. They are united to- 
gether hy small teeth like those of fishes; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the teeth are smaller and less dis- 
tinctly pronounced, and sometimes they are not seen 
without great difficulty. 

“In the lens of the turtle, as well as in that of 
several fishes, the arrangement of the fibres, instead 
of being symmetrical on the two sides, as is the case 
in all the preceding instances, is different on the an- 
terior and posterior surfaces; there being two septa 
on the former, but none in the latter, which present 
only a single polar point of convergence. 

“ The author has directed much of his attention to 
the optical properties of these structures. The lens 
of the salmon depolarizes three series of luminous 
sectors; the inner and outer series being negative, 
and the intermediate series positive. The polarizing 
structure of the cornea is negative, and it depolarizes 
very hizh tints at its junction with the sclerotic coat. 
When a slice cut from the sclerotica nearly perpen- 
dicularly to the surfaces, and with parallel faces, is 
exposed to polarized light, it exhibits the system of 
hiaxal rectilineal fringes, exactly like those in a 
plate of glass heated by boiling water or oil, when in 
the act of rapid cooling. ‘The same alternation of 
properties with regard to polarization in the succes- 
sive strata of the substance of the crystalline lenses is 
exhibited by other fishes which the author examined. 

“ With respect to the final cause of these highly 
complicated arrangements, it is reasonable to conceive 
that the gradually increasing density of the fibres in 
each successive stratum from the surface to the centre 
is intended to correct spherical aberration: but the 
design of the other properties resulting from the 
arrangement of the fibres with reference to septa, in 
all their variations of number and position, and more 
especially the alternations of positive and negative 
structures, as exhibited by the action of the ditterent 
strata in polarized light, has not even excited the in- 
genuity of conjecture, and will probably remain 
among the numerous problems destined to exercise 
the sagacity of another age.” 

* Discussion of Tide Observations made at Liverpool. 
By J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 

“The chief purpose which the author has in view 
in presenting the tables accompanying this paper, 
which are a continuation of those published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1835, and are found- 
ed on the observations instituted by Mr. Hutchinson 
at Liverpool, is to exhibit the diurnal inequality in 
the height of high water, which is scarcely sensible 
in the river Thames, but which at Liverpool amounts 
to more than a foot. The diurnal inequality in the 
interval appears to be insensible. 

“The author has further ascertained that Ber- 
nouilli’s formule expressing the height of the tide, 
deduced from his theory of the tides, presents a very 
remarkable accordance with observation.” 

* Geometrical Investigations concerning the Phaeno- 
mena of Terrestrial Magnetism: Second Series,—On 
the number of points at which a magnetic needle can 
take a position vertical to the Earth's surface. By 
Thomas Stephens Davies, Esq. 

“This paper is intended as a continuation of the 
one by the same author published in the last volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions ; in which it was 
proposed to investigate the mathematical conse- 
quences of the hypothesis of the earth being a magnet 
with two poles, or centres of force, situated anywhere 
either within, or at the surface, and of equal intensity, 
but of contrary characters: with the ultimate view 
of verifying this hypothesis by comparing its results, 
so deduced, with the phenomena furnished by ob- 
servation, 
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“In his former paper the author has shown that 
on this hypothesis the magnetic equator, or the locus 
of the points at which the magnetic needle takes a 
horizontal position, is one single and continuous line 
on the surface of the earth. In this paper his object 
is to prove that there are always two, and never 
more than two, points at the earth’s surface, at 
which the needle takes a position vertical to the 
horizon. 

“ At the close of his former paper the author had 
deduced the equation of the curve of verticity, that 
is, of the curve at any point of which an_ infini- 
tesimal needle being placed, it will always tend to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and consequently be 
vertical to the horizon at its point of intersection 
with the surface of the earth: but, owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no controul, he was un- 
able, at that time, to write out an account of his in- 
vestigations of the peculiar character of that curve, 
or to apply its properties to the determination of the 
latter problem: and these are more especially the 
objects to which the present paper is devoted. 

“The process to which he has had recourse, with 
this view, are the following. He first transposes the 
rectangular equation of the curve into a polar equa- 
tion, and finds that in the result the radius vector is 
involved only in the second degree ; and hence that 
for every value of the polar angle there are two values 
of the radius vector, and never more than two; or, 
in other words, that no line drawn from the centre 
of the earth can cut the curve of verticity in more 
than two points. But as no means present them- 
selves of ascertaining whether the values of (r,) the 
polar ordinates of the curve of contact, be always 
real or not, or how many values of (0,), the other co- 
ordinate to that curve, are possible for any given 
value ofr ; he abandons this method of inquiry, con- 
tenting himself with a few deductions respecting the 
general form of the locus, and proceeds to employ a 
ditterent method. 

“The general system of his reasonings proceeds 
on the principle, that as the magnetic curve itself, 
and the curve of verticity, have one common and 
dependent genesis, a knowledge of the properties of 
the former must throw considerable light on those of 
the latter; and he is accordingly induced to enter 
into a more minute examination of the magnetic 
curve than had before been attempted. As both the 
polar and the rectangular equations of this curve are 
much too complex to afford any hope of success in 
their investigation, the author has recourse to a sys- 
tem of co-ordinates, which he terms the ‘ angular 
system,’ and which was suggested to him originally 
by the form under which Professor Playfair exhi- 
bited this equation in Robison’s Mechanical Philo- 
sophy. But as he has not yet published his investi- 
gations of the differential co-efficients, and other 
formulz necessary in the application of this system, 
he puts his results in a form adapted to rectangular 
co-ordinates ; each rectangular co-ordinate being ex- 
pressed in terms of his angular co-ordinates and 
the constants of the given equation; and by these 
means deduces the characters of the magnetic curve 
throughout its whole course. 

* The angular equation being 

cos 0,4+ 0,,= 2 cos 3, 
he finds, 1°, that the two equations, the convergent 
and the divergent, or that in which the poles are 
unlike, and that in which they are like, are both ex- 
pressed by this equation, and essentially included in 
it: 2°, that the divergent branches on one side of 
the magnetic axis are algebraically and geometrically 
continuous with the convergent branches on the other 
side ; the parameter (3) being the same in both 
cases: 3°, that the divergent branches are assym- 
ptotic, and the assymptote is capable ofa very simple 
construction : 4°, that the continuous branches have 
the poles as points of inflexion, and that these are 
the only points of inflexion within finite limits: 5°, 
that a tangent at any point of the curve, or, which 
is the same thing, the direction taken by a small 
needle placed there, admits of easy construction : 
6°, that when the parameter (3) is such as to cause 
the convergent and divergent branches to intersect, 
they do so ina perpendicular to the magnetic axis 
drawn from the poles: 7°, that the convergent 
branches are always concave, and the divergent 
always convex, to a line at right angles to the mag- 
net, drawn from its middle,—besides other proper- 





ties not less interesting, though less capable of suc- 
cinct enunciation. 

“ Having separated the branches belonging to the 
case of like poles from those belonging to the unlike 
ones in the magnetic curve, the author proceeds to 
a similar separation of the corresponding branches 
in the curve of verticity. In the former case the 
curve is composed of four branches infinite in length, 
having the magnetic axis for assymptotes, lying above 
that axis, and emanating from the poles to the right 
and left ; and of two finite branches, continuous with 
those just described, and lying below the magnetic 
axis; one of which passes through the centre of the 
earth, and meets the other in the perpendicular 
from the middle of the axis ; so that the whole sys- 
tem is constituted by one continuous curve, extend- 
ing from negative infinite to positive infinite, and 
having the lines drawn from the centre of the earth 
to the magnetic poles as tangents at the poles; and 
no part of the curve lies between these tangents. It 
bears in form some general resemblance to a dis- 
torted conchoid ; this curve not having either cusp 
or loop. In the second case, the curve is also com- 
posed of four branches, two finite and two infinite 
ones; the latter having the line drawn from the 
centre of the earth through the middle of the magnet 
as assymptotes, and both lying on the same side of 
it as the more distant pole; and the finite branches 
joining these continuously at the poles, and each 
other in the middle of the magnetic axis; the one 
from the nearer pole lying above the axis, and the 
one from the remoter pole lving below it. The 
branches, where they unite at the poles, have the 
lines drawn from the centre of the earth to the poles 
as tangents, and the lower infinite branch passes 
through the centre. The whole system of branches 
is comprised between the polar tangents; and the 
two systems are mutually tangential at the poles, 
and intersect each other at the centre; but they 
have no other point in common. 

“Lastly, the author proceeds to demonstrate that 
a circle (namely, the magnetic meridian), described 
from the centre of the curve of verticity, will always 
cut the convergent system in two points, but can 
never cut it in more than two. He remarks, how- 
ever, that if we could conceive two poles of like kinds 
to exist without any other whatsoever, we might 
have either four points of verticity, or only two, ac- 
cording to circumstances; but he waives the discus- 
sion of this particular case, as being irrelevant to 
the purpose of his present inquiry. 

“Mr. Davies announces his intention of shortly 
laying before the Society a continuation of these re- 
searches ; devoting the next series to the points of 
maximum intensity.” 

“ Memoir on the Metamorphoses in the Macroura, 
or Long-tailed Crustacea, exemplified in the Prawn 
(Palemon serratus). By John V. Thompson, Esq. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. Communicated 
by Sir James Macgrigor, M.D. §c. 

“The author gives descriptions, illustrated by 
outline figures, of three different stages of growth of 
the Prawn; the first being that of the larva imme- 
diately on its exclusion from the egg; the second, at 
a later period, when it has acquired an additional 
pair of cleft members, and a pair of scales on each 
side of the tail; and the third, at a still more ad- 
vanced stage of developement, when it presents the 
general appearance of the adult Prawn, but still re- 
tains the natatory division of the members, now 
increased to six pair. The author thinks it probable 
that an intermediate stage of metamorphosis exists 
between the two last of these observed conditions of 
the animal.” 


“On Voltaic Combinations, in a Letter to Michael 
Faraday, Esq. By G. F. Daniell, Esq. Professor of 
Botany in King's College, London. 

“The author, after expressing his obligations to 
Mr. Faraday for the important light which his late 
researches in electricity have thrown on chemical 
science, proceeds to state that in pursuing the train 
of inquiry which has thus been opened, he has ob- 
tained further confirmations of the truth of that great 
principle discovered and established by Mr. Faraday, 
namely, the definite chemical action of electricity ; 
and has thence been led to the construction of a 
voltaic arrangement which furnishes a constant cur- 
rent of electricity for any required length of time. 
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“For the purpose of ascertaining the influence 
exerted by the different parts of the voltaic battery 
in their various forms of combination, he contrived 
an apparatus, which he designates by the name of 
the dissected battery, and which consists of ten evlin- 
drical glass cells, capable of holding the fluid elec- 
trolytes, in which two plates of metal are immersed ; 
each plate communicating below, by means of a 
separate wire, which is made to perforate a glass 
stopper closing the bottom of the cell, with a small 
quantity of mercury, contained in a separate cup 
underneath the stopper, and with which electric 
communications may be made at pleasure through 
other wires passing out of the vessel on each side, 
The active elements ofthe circuit, which were adopted 
as standards of comparison, were, for the metals, 
plates of platinum and amalgamated zine three 
inches in length by one in breadth; and for the 
electrolyte, water acidulated with sulphuric acid, in 
the proportion of 100 parts by volume of the former 
to 2°25 of the latter; this degree of dilution (giving 
a specific gravity of 1°0275,) being adopted, in order 
to connect the author’s experiments with those of 
Mr. Faraday. 

“ This dilute acid exerts scarcely any local action 
on amalgamated zinc ; because the surface of the 
metal becomes covered with bubbles of hydrogen gas, 
which adhere strongly to it; apd this force of hete- 
rogeneous adhesion appears to have an important 
influence on the phenomena both of local and of 
current affinity, and soon puts a stop to the decom- 
position of the water by the zinc. When a small 
quantity of nitric acid is added to the acidulated 
water, the same plate which in the former experi- 
ment resisted the action of the diluted sulphuric 
acid, is in a few hours entirely dissolved, without 
the extrication of any gaseous matter. This result is 
explained by the author on the supposition that the 
elements of the nitric acid enter into combination 
with the hydrogen as it is evolved, and that the op- 
posing attraction of this latter substance is thus re- 
moved. The author finds, in like manner, that 
nascent hydrogen deoxidates copper. and precipitates 
it from its solutions upon the negative plate of the 
voltaic circuit. 

* A series of experiments performed with the dis- 
sected battery is next described ; illustrating, in a 
striking manner, the difference of effects with relation 
to the quantity and the intensity of the electric cur- 
rent, consequent on the different modes of connect- 
ing the elements of the battery: the former property 
being chiefly exhibited when the plates of the respec- 
tive metals are united together so as to constitute a 
single pair; and the latter being exalted when the 
separate pairs are combined in alternate series. The 
influence of different modifications of these arrange- 
ments, and the effects of the interposition of pairs in 
the reverse order, operating as causes of retardation, 
are next inquired into. 

“In the course of these researches, the author, 
being struck with the great extent of negative metal- 
lic surface over which the deoxidating influence of 
the positive metal appeared to manifest itself, as is 
shown more especially in the cases where a large 
sheet of copper is protected from corrosion by a piece 
of zine or iron of comparatively very small dimen- 
sions, was induced to institute a more careful exami- 
nation of the circumstances attending this class of 
phenomena ; and was thus led to discover the cause 
of the variations and progressive decline of the power 
of the ordinary voltaic battery, one of the principal 
of which is the departure of the zinc on the platina 
plates ; and to establish certain principles from which 
a method of counteracting this evil may be derived. 
The particular construction which he has devised for 
the attainment of this object, and which he denomi- 
nates the constant battery, consists of a hollow copper 
cylinder, containing within it a membranous tube 
formed by the gullet of an ox, in the axis of which 
is placed a cylindrical rod of zine. The dilute acid 
is poured into the membranous tube from above by 
means of a funnel, and passes off, as occasion re- 
quires, by a siphon tube at the lower part ; while the 
space between the tube and the sides of the copper 
cylinder is filled with a solution of sulphate of copper, 
which is preserved in a state of saturation hy a quan- 
tity of this substance suspended in it by a cullender, 
allowing it to percolate in proportion as it is dissolved. 
Two principal objects are accomplished by this ar- 
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rangement ; first, the removal out of the circuit of 
the oxide of zinc, the deposit of which is so injurious 
to the continuance of the effect of the common bat- 
tery ; and, secondly, the absorption of the hydrogen 
evolved upon the surface of the copper, without the 

recipitation of any substance which would lead to 
counteract the voltaic action of that surface. 


The | 


first is completely effected by the suspension of the 


zinc rod in the interior membranous cell into which 
fresh acidulated water is allowed slowly to drop, in 
roportion as the heavier solution of the oxide of 
zinc is withdrawn from the bottom of the cell by the 
siphon tube. The second object is attained by charg- 
ing the exterior space surrounding the membrane 
with a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, in- 
stead of diluted acid ; for, on completing the circuit, 
the electric current passes fre-ly through this solu- 
tion, and no hydrogen makes its appearance upon the 
conducting plate; but a beautiful pink coating of 
pure copper is precipitated upon it, and thus perpe- 
tually renews its surface. 
“When the whole battery is properly arranged 


below bridge, would be desirable, and some mem- 
bers promised to present tables of them, constructed 
with considerable attention. A member remarked, 
that all the consequences prognosticated by the late 
President, in his Report on the subject of London 
Bridge, had been realized by the event. 


Feb. 2.—The President, James Walker, Esq., in 
the chair.—A paper was read on locomotive engines 
in tunnels, by Mr. George Smith. The writer is 
resident engineer to the Leeds and Selby railroad ; 
he described the effect of a train passing through a 
tunnel half-a-mile long, at the commencement of 


' this road, near the town of Leeds; and stated, that 


the ground rises gradually, as you leave the town, 
and the ascent continues through the tunnel ; there- 
fore, in starting, the engine labours hard to overcome 
the inclination of the road, and the fire being made 
with a mixture of coal to cause the coke to ignite 


' more easily, considerable smoke is evolved, which, 
| mixing with the steam blowing into the chimney, 


and charged in this manner, it produces a perfectly | 
| a shorter time, according to the direction and force 


equal and steady current of electricity for many 
hours together. It possesses also the further advan- 
tages of enabling us to get rid of all local action by 


the facility it affords of applying amalgamated zinc; | 
of allowing the replacement of the zine rods ata | 


very trifling expense ; of securing the total absence 
of any wear of the copper ; of requiring no employ- 
ment of nitric acid, but substituting in its stead 
materials of greater cheapness, namely, sulphate of 
copper, and oil of vitriol; the total absence of any 
annoying fumes; and lastly, the facility and perfee- 
tion with which all metallic communications may be 
made and their arrangements varied.” 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 19.—A paper was read, from T. A. Knight, 
Esq., descriptive of a very minute species of moth, 
the Tinea Clerckella of Linnzus, and an insect, 
Esylla Pyrix, having much the resemblance of an 
Aphis, from whose depredations the pear-tree fre- 
quently sustains much injury. 

Some very beautiful varieties of Rhododendron, 
Brugmansia, Oncidium, and Epidendrum, were ex- 
hibited ; as were, also, flowers of the Acanthophip- 
pium bicolor, the remarkable Epiphyte from 
Ceylon, and specimens, in high perfection, of the 
Berberis aquifolium. 

Notice was given that the Anniversary Mecting of 
the Society would take place on Monday, the 2nd 
of May, and that the Ordinary Meetings, in Regent 
Street, would be held in future at the hour of three, 
instead of one o'clock, as formerly, except during 
the winter months, when the chair would be taken 
at two. 

The Meeting was very numerously attended. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The two first meetings of the session were princi- 
pally occupied with the election of officers, and re- 
ceiving the Report of the Council. 

Jan, 26.—Bryan Donkin, Esq., one of the Vice 
Presidents, in the chair.—A_ paper, by Mr. C. Bourns, 
was presented and read. It contained an historical 
account of legislative measures for the jurisdiction of 
the Port of London, and the regulation of its com- 
merce, from the earliest period to the present time ; 
and suggested other enactments for the better regu- 
lation of steam-vessels in the pool.—A discussion took 
place on the necessity of larger boats being employed 
by the watermen on the river ; and, it was stated by 
several members, that wherries and other small boats 
had been built of less instead of greater weight since 
the introduction of steam navigation—that it was not 
likely that any alteration of the paddle-wheel would 
much reduce the swell, which is produced by the 
speed; and, whether the vessel be propelled by wind 
or any other force, if it move with the same velocity, 
the eifect on the water would be the same,—Some 
conversation afterwards took place on the efiects pro- 
duced by new London Bridge ; it was stated, that 
the current of the river was much increased, parti- 
cularly in the centre of the stream—that a great 
alteration has taken place in the tide, which runs 
out much lower—and that there is a greater deposi- 
tion of mud on the shores. It was agreed, that cor- 
rect observations of the height of tides, above and 





produces a cloud in the upper part of the arch, close 
to the roof: this continues for about five minutes, or 


of the wind, and the barometrical state of the atmo- 
sphere ; it soon parts with the steam by condensa- 


tion, and the smoke makes its escape up the shafts, | 


or from the ends of the tunnel. It is not any an- 
noyance tothe passengers, as its superior levity keeps 
it high above their heads; even if it were low enough 
to be perceived by them, it would not be injurious, 
as the copious supply of steam mixed with it, de- 
prives it entirely of its noxious qualities. In advanc- 
ing towards Leeds, the inclination is favourable ; and 
the engine, having had time to get up its speed, 
passes through with greater velocity. Precautions are 
taken to prevent any smoke rising, by getting the 
fire clear as it approaches the entrance: when it 
enters, the furnace door is opened, and the steam is 
kept down by pumping water into the boiler, while 
it passes through ; the draught is also checked, by 
allowing the steam to escape directly into the air, 
and not up the chimney, therefore very little steam, 
and scarcely any smoke, is perceptible. The greatest 
inconvenience in tunnels arises from the noise and 
the diminution of light; the latter has been attempted 
to be remedied by means of reflectors placed to re- 
ceive the light from the shafts, and disperse it more 
gencrally ; lamps also have been used successfully : 
these methods seem to promise well when time shall 
have matured them. 

Some specimens of wood from Bridlington Piers 
were exhibited, and Mr. Smeaton’s report upon them 
in 1778, was read: he states, that the timber em- 
ployed in their construction, is not only injured from 
exposure to the constant action of the sea, but by 
the continual eating ofa species of worms (the Teredo 
navalis), which differs from the kind (Limnoria tere- 
brans) which destroys ships, and is said to have been 
originally brought from the West Indies. The worm 
is described as exceedingly small, requiring a glass 
of considerable magnifying power to see it distinctly ; 
it seems to make its way by exuding an acrid juice, 
which enables it to enter the timber, and work its 
way through it, which it does, not like the Limnoria 
terebrans, in the direction of the grain of the wood, 
but in all directions, and generally obliquely to the 
grain. The lines of march are as close as possible to 
each other, separated only by the slightest film: this 
is left as the insects proceed inwards, and is soon re- 
moved by the washing of the waves, which continu- 
ally reduces the wood-work, till it becomes too weak 
to support the weight of earth, and it is obliged to be 
replaced by new. The progressive destruction is at 
the rate of about eight vears for a three-inch oak 
plank, entered from one side only : fir timber is de- 
stroyed much more rapidly. These creatures never 
attack from the land side, unless the water runs in 
and out between the earth and the wood ; their scene 
of action is confined to the space between high and 
low water-mark, or from the beach to where the tide 
rises: they seem to require constant lubrication by 
the salt water. To protect the wood-work, Mr. Smea- 
ton recommended the piles to be sheathed, similar to 
the sheathing of a ship, by covering them with thin 
boards, put on lengthways, filled full of nails with 
broad flat heads, called scupper nails, which would, 
he observed, form a coat of rust on the surface, and 
prevent the worms entering; he recommended the 


detached piles, which are placed as fenders, to be 
filled with nails all around ; but states, if sufficient 
funds are to be had, the erection ofa stone pier would 
be the cheapest ultimately, and the only effectual 
remedy. 

The subject of Cornish Engines being intro- 
duced, a gentleman from Cornwall, whose father 
was one of the earliest and greatest improvers of 
those engines, said, he was of opinion, that the 
construction of the boiler had no effect on the work 
done by them; he thought, using the steam expan- 
sively, by admitting a small portion into the cylin- 
der, then shutting it off, and allowing the expansion 
of that steam to finish the depression of the piston 
to the bottom of the cylinder, and afterwards con- 
densing it, was the cause of their doing more duty 
with the same quantity of coals, than the engines 
constructed on Bolton and Watt's principle. He 
also stated, that the pumps were worked by solid 
plungers of gun-metal, and described the construc- 
tion of the valves, which admit of a large opening 
for the passage of the water, to prevent the friction 
caused by passing large quantities through small 
apertures ; he spoke of one engine raising 66 mil- 





| lions of pounds a foot high, (called the duty of an 
| engine,) with the consumption of a bushel of coals, 
and others that do a duty of 80 and 90 millions ; 
| the greatest duty of Bolton and Watts’ engines, 
| was stated to be 30 millions. It was remarked, that 
| the economy of the Cornish pumping was exciting 
| great attention at all the large water-works in this 
| metropolis, and some parties who are interested in 

them, spoke of an experiment at the Fowey Consols 
Mine, in which an engine, called the Austin engine, 
did a duty of 125 millions. It was stated that no 
expense was spared in the construction of the mining 
engines, and the greatest attention is paid in keep- 
ing them in good order; every part is kept as hot 
as possible, by surrounding the cylinders, pipes, &c. 
with cases filled with saw-dust, or covering them 
with cloth or other materials, to prevent the escape 
of heat from the exposure of any part of their sur- 
face to the atmosphere. It was stated, that more 
than 200 tons of gun-metal is employed in the 
plungers and cther parts of the machinery, at the 
Consolidated Mines. The engines work very slowly ; 
they are not calculated to work more than 12 strokes 
per minute, and seldom make more than from 4 to 
6. It seemed to he the opinion, that the economy 
of fuel might partly arise from employing engines 
of very great power, and working them at a fifth 
or sixth part of what they are constructed to do: 
thus, an engine of 300 horse power, does no more 
work than one of 50 or 60 horse power. Some mem- 
hers thought more loss was sustained from the in- 
creased outlay in such amazing engines, than the 
saving of fuel would justify. Some doubt was thrown 
upon the experiments, as not being carried on for 
a sufficient length of time ; and the accuracy was 
questioned, of the weight of coal employed, and the 
quantity of water raised. 


Feb. 9.—The President, in the chair.—A conver- 
sation took place on the weight and properties of 
different kinds of coal ; some members stated, that 
941b. was considered a bushel in Cornwall, but the 
average weight of Newcastle coal appeared to be, 
from various hints, 80lb. to the bushel; that of 
Welch coal, a little more, according to the quality 
and size; in all cases, small coal is found to weigh 
less by measurement than a mixture of large and 
small. 

A specimen of stone, formed by the cementation of 
sand and gravel, with the oxide of iron from scupper 
nails at Yarmouth; and two pieces of oak piles, 
which show the destruction caused by worms there, 
being exhibited, it was observed, that a similar effect, 
caused by the scupper nails, was frequently produced 
by the oxidation of the gas-pipes in London, but the 
substance formed was not so hard. 

It was stated, that the specimens of wood were 
portions of piles six inches thick, which were put 
down 20 years since : the ravages committed on them 
were by a species of worm very different to that 
which exists at Bridlington, on the same coast, 100 
miles further north, of which specimens were shown 
last Tuesday. ‘This is a small worm (Limnoria tere- 
brans), which, it appears, does not increase in size 
after it has entered the wood, The worm of Yar- 
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mouth (Teredo navalis) enters the timber very 
small, and gradually enlarges as it advances, till it 
becomes half an inch in diameter, and two or three 
inches long. These insects carry on their operations 
between the low-water mark and the sand. They 


never penetrate deeper than the gravel or sand of 


the beach, but, for the whole length of the piling, 
200 feet, they have produced a complete destruction 
of the timber, about four feet wide. A member re- 
marked, that, in a conversation he had with an 
eminent naturalist, on the subject of the’ Limnoria 
terebrans, he was not aware that it was known at so 
early a period as Smeaton’s time. 


Feb. 16.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
Wickstead’s paper, on the Cornish Engines, being 
read, it was remarked, that the saving of fuel in 
the Cornish Engines, compared with the Soho, 
appeared to be in the proportion of 3 to 1; so that 
1,000 tons of coal, in Cornwall, are made to do tlie 
same work as 5,000 tons in London. The general 
observations were very similar to those “we on the 
2nd instant. Some members remarked, that the 
Cornish mode of working was well adapted to the 
mines ; where the lifts were so high, the water ac- 
quired a momentum in its passage, which materially 
assisted its ascent ; and, perhaps, a reserve of power 
is necessary, in order to be provided against any un- 
usual increase of water, which might be caused by 
continual rain, or other casualties; but, where the 
lifts do not exceed 20 feet, as in drainage, it does not 
appear to answer; and the alternate intervals of rest 
are not objectionable, between the discharges of 
water from the mine, but would be highly so in some 
cases. 





Feb, 23.—The President in the chair—A paper 
on the causes of the difference of duty done by the 
Cornish and Soho Engines, from Mr. Perkins, being 
read, which attributed the great advantage of the 
former, to making use of a small quantity of steam 
generated under very great pressure in the boiler, and 
allowing it to expand intoa large space in the cylinder. 
It was observed, that, no doubt, advantage was ob- 
tained by expanding the steam, but many members 
thought the advantage was overrated. Somesaid there 
was a difficulty in introducing high-pressure steam, 
as most of the influential persons in this part of the 
country thought it dangerous. The observations were 
repeated, that the Cornish engines could. not be ap- 
plied with equal advantage to any other work, than 
what they were used for in Cornwall; they could not 
be adapted to keep up a regular rotary motion, to 
which the Bolton and Watt’s engines are so exten- 
sively applied, in driving various kinds of machinery. 
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PINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Tris Exhibition, in which so much of ster! 
unobtrusive excellence is usually 
somewhat too much of manner (we use the word 
without the ism, trusting that it will thus lose a part 
of its reproachtul significance,) one ened for the thirt y- 
fourth time, on Monday la The nu mil yer of - 
tures sold at the early pe i I 
presumptive proof of general merit; we s hall not, 
therefore, we trust, be considered either exacting or 
capricious, if, after this general acknowledgment, we 
coniess that there is something too much of routine 
in these yearly exhibitions—the artists repose too 
much upon the safe, but over-cautious, principle, of 
© letting well alone,”"—and we looked round in vain 
for uew names, and fresh imaginations. 
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combined with | 


| to paint up to Scott. 


The picture | 
which first claims atiention in this exhibition, is | 


No. 125, Mr. Cattermole’s illustration of that thrill- 
ing scene in ‘Quentin Durward,’ where the Prince 


the Boar of Ardennes, in the castle of Schénwalt. 
We have always found in this artist’s clever drawings 
somct! 
Scott’s romantic scenes: the present, if it do not 
wholly fulfil the conditions of the text (and from 
what artist may we hope for perfect satisfaction ?) 
comes nearer to the author than anything from Mr. 
Cattermole’s pencil which we have hitherto seen. 
He has thoroughly caught the fiendish spirit of the 
midnight carouse, and shown, in admirable contrast, 
the hideous Boar of Ardennes (afterwards to be 
written of by the Lady Hameline, as “her Wil- 
liam”), and the benevolent high-hearted Prince 
Bishop ; the brutal rout. of the monster's satellites 
is also sketched with admirable spirit, and the back- 
ground reeks with a lurid light which puts out the full 
moonshine. Some of the foremost heads and figures, 
however, struck us as extravagant, and we looked 
long before we could separate Quentin Durward 
from the rest of the figures: this is a mistake ; 
though not a principal actor in the scene, he should 
hardly have been * to seek.” The same artist has 
another of his clever studic es of armour, in No. 254, 
New Hall, Warwickshire. 

We have lately had frequent occasion to com- 
mend the Spanish scenes of Mr. J. i’. Lewis; here 
are a suite of three eanuenetions of one of 
the most national, and the most barbarous amuse- 
ments still extant in Europe—a bull-fight. They 
are hardly numbered according to order 
presenting to our view the preparations for the 
combat in the suburbs of the old city of Granada. 
No. 112 is, perhaps, the least spirited. No. 143 
an admirable drawing, is The Death of the Bull, with 
Chulos and Gitanas carousing in the foreground, and 
the successful Matadors lounging at their ease, drink- 
ing in compliments paid to their grace and dexterity; 
three mules, gaily caparisoned, have been just led 
in to convey away the carcass of the slaughtered 
animal. These scenes are so full of life and cha- 
racter, that it is impossible to dwell upon them 
without, in some measure, sharing the excitement 
they commemorate. ‘To raise a merely mechanical 
question, we hope that the quantity of body-colour 
employed in their painting will not prove unfavour- 
able to their permanence. 

As the inhabitants of the “ Emerald Isle” claim 
the honour of Spanish parentage, we may come from 
Mr. Lewis’s Peninsular scenes to Mr. Evans’s Irish 
ones. They are clever—though their texture, besides 
being somewhat slight, has more of the nature of 
enamel than suits materials so homely. No. 84, 
The Claddagh, and 152, Butter-milk Lane, Galway, 
are, perhaps, the best of the drawings; the dress of 
the peasantry in the latter tells most picturesquely. 
In the remoter parts, and older towns, of South 
Wales, too, where costume is still rigorously observed, 
an artist might find studies as unlike the tailors’ 
nature of England at the present day, as congregate 
in any little old town of Normandy or Belgium. 

We ought, perhaps, if we gave precedence in our 
notice to the drawings, the subjects of which are am- 
bitiously chosen, to have mentioned a few essays at 
historical painting which are worthy of remark. 
No. 175 is one of them. Mr. J. Nash is here hap- 
pier (the subject being the visit of Charles the Fifth 
of Germany to Francis the First, after the battle of 
Pavia,) than we have yet seen him ; perhaps because 
the only female figure in the scene has an averted 
face. But this drawing has other merits beyond 
those merely negative; the principal figures are well 
conceived—the pose of the German Emperor is par- 
ticularly cates and dignified, and the colouring is 
clear and brilliant, without verging towards tawdri- 
ness. We like much less the same artist’s scene 
— * Quentin Durward’ (27), where the disguised 

heiress of Croye waits at the hostelrie upon the sar- 
| eastic and provident Maitre Pierre, and the young 
| archer of the Scottish guard. But, as is the case of 
| Shakespeare,—some of whose inimitable seenes (as, 
for instance, 17 and 41) are hit of in but a feeble and 
lady-like manner by Mr. J. Stephanoff—it is difficult 
Mr. Stone has tried, in No. 156, 
to represent Amy Robsart and Tony Fire-the-Faggot, 
and the modern Jago, Master Richard Varney, in 
the scene where the latter offers his dagger to cut 
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Bishop of Liege is sacrificed to the brutal fury of 


« closely akin to the chivalresque spirit of 





No. 302 | 


| the: floss § silk which “secured his master’ 's letter ; the 


men are passable, and their characters, on the whole, 
have been well caught ; but Amy,—though innocent, 
girlish, graceful by nature and not by schooling, —was 
anything but green, yet Mr. Stone has made her 80. 
To return, for a moment, to Shakespeare, Mr. Rich- 
ter hus seen fit to libel the two Dromios i in No. 191, 
If we read the Comedy of Errors aright, thoze plea- 
sant knaves were something more than a pair of 
Bartholomew-fair clowns ; here they appear to have 
stepped out of a pantomime, bringiny their riotous 
conceited attitudes with them,and having washed only 
a little of the brick red from their faces. Before we 
proceed to mention the landscapes, we must speak 
of Mrs. Seytiarth’s Ruth and Naomi (178), which is 

ery clever—though she, who 

stood in tears amid the alien corn, 

has too much of the Fleming in her sumptuous figure 
and long gelden hair. We must mention Mr. Hunt 
the Miss Mitford of water-colourists—who exhibits 
his usual number of farmer's boys and country — 
dren, all clever, but one or two of the m somewhatspotty 
in their handling ; as, for instance 203, 0n which the 
colour is sprinkled, not spread. We e must ask of My, 
Cotman whether his fame is high enough to permit 
him to send to an exhibition crude sketches in the 
place of finished pictures; and of Mr. Cristall, whe- 
ther the Scotch Peasant Girls he saw at Luss were 
quite so classical in their tournure as he has been 
pleased to represent themin No. 105. Mz. 'Fayler’s 
peasant-life is much more to our tastes, though he is 
too fond ofa pink and yellow tone of colouring: his 
Weary Travellers (253) is an easy and very beautiful 
group; and he has peopled some of Mr. Barret’s sun- 
shiny pictures with groups and figures thoroughly 
appropriate in style and sentiment. We take our 
leave of humanity by a polite word to Mr. 
Wright's Lady with a Letter (286). 

Though the strength of this Exhibition lies in its 




















| landscapes, we shall not dwell long upon this divi- 





sion of the Catalogue. Prout exhibits but sparingly 
this year, Harding, too, is chary, and has not sent 
anything particularly noticeable ; but Copley Field- 
ing is some fifty strong, as usual. It is difficult to 
conceive that transparent colours alone can produce 
such an effect as we find in the sky of No. 69, Vessels 
at the Entrance of Dover Harbour, where the gloom 
is positively tremendous. We know of no other 
artist who could make a picture of a few grassy 
swells and a passing cloud, yet Mr. Fielding has done 
it perfectly in No. 130— it would be fruitless to write 
down one half the numbers opposite which the pencil 
made its mark. Cox, Dewint, Barret, and Gasti- 
neau, have also contributed according to their usual 
liberal measure ; and, if they have not acquired 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” at least continue to 
* hold their own.” Mr. Hills, too, must not be for- 
gotten, though the too elaborate finish bestowed by 
him upon his glade scenes, as well as the cattle 
which they serve to set off, palls upon the eye. 
Another year we shail be glad to mention names of 
promise, as well as names of performance. 
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Antient Concerts.—The fuither we advance in 
the season, as fur as concerns these Concerts, the more 
emphatically are we reminded that the besetting 
temptation of old age is to sink into dotage. What 
else but such a tendency,—it would seem an inevit- 


able one,—can account for the strange defects which 
make these meetings so dreary w here they might be 
so delightful 2? We speak not of the selection of the 
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music, but of its mode of performance ; and really, | 
so far from the old masters finding the utmost honour 
jn this venerable establishment, their shades (could | 
they rise again) would have a right to complain of | 
their great works being rather disparaged than ex- 
alted in the eyes of a younger generation, by offer- 
ing them to the public ina stupidly literal mode, 
which it is impossible could have been their intention, 
__the fashion of the Antient Concerts being to make 
music plod where it should flow along, and voices | 
strain themselves to a monotonous force, in defiance 
of the lights and shades, the risings and fallings, 
suggested to them by the composer. Yet more—even | 
this is not perfectly accomplished ; the soulless auto- 

maton, (such as the orchestra and chorus of this esta- 

blishment must be called, under the hands of its 

present conductor,) performs its work lazily and irre- 

gularly; often, on Wednesday evening, we had the 

organ half a note before the voices, then again the 

voices as much before the organ, and more than 

once everything went out of time by common con- 

sent. Our remarks are the inevitable consequence 

of a comparison between the choruses of‘ Solomon,’ 

and the one from ‘Israel in Egypt,’ as here got 

through, and the same as sung at Exeter Hall, 

—-with the disadvantage, on the side of the latter 

meeting, of a bad music room, and amateurs in the 

place of professionals. Those from ‘Solomon,’ given 

on Wednesday, were the series of descriptive choruses 

—Mr. Braham taking the solos; (he afterwards sung 

‘ Total eclipse’ with all his old poetry of style—alas! 

for the voice that was); Miss Dickens then sung 

‘With thee th’ unsheltered moor’; this young lady 

ought not to be forced into a situation enjoining such 

strict criticism as must attend an appearance in this 

classical orchestra. We pass the glee in which she 

bore a part, and Mr. Phillips’s song from * Orlando,’ 

(of the choruses we have spoken en masse,) to come 

to Madame Caradori’s bravura, ‘Son qual nave,’ 
(Farinelli’s favourite song,) in which she did her ut- 

most : the aria by Paisiello, which opened the second 

act, and was also sung by her, is too much in the old 

mocking-bird style to be agreeable to our ears. We 

pass, too, the trio by Righini, to conclude our notice, 

after so much well-merited objection, with our warm 

commendations to Mrs. A. Shaw, for her delivery of | 
the grand scena from Sarti’s ‘ Giulio Sabino.’ Le 

her only not be afraid of giving full way to the pas- 
sion of her music, (on Wednesday she was hampered 
by the wooden inflexibility of the orchestra,) and 
she may rise as high as any declamatory singer of 
any day past or present. This Concert was under 
the Earl of Cawdor’s cirection. 














Puituarmonic Socirty.— These Concerts, it 
cannot be denied, are in a flagging state. The dis- 
courtesy of M. Laporte, (and such we cannot but 
consider his refusal to acquiesce in the engagement 
of the Italian corps at those regular establishments, 
which could not change their present location till the 
close of the season,) precludes the Directors from 
giving their subscribers the usual treat of the best 
singers now in London; and they have not, as yet, 
met the difficulty with the energy and diligence 
which might have been expected from them. The 
concert on Monday evening was a thoroughly dull 
one: the opening symphony ought assuredly never 
to have been heard, except at a trial meeting; and 
we were the more disappointed in it, from having 
heard its composer, Lachner, mentioned as a young 
writer from whom good things were to be expected. | 
The work in question was at once dry and trivial; 
the allegro wrought up with passages so threadbare, 
as now almost to be rejected by the most superficial 
manufacturer of mere jinger-music; the slow move- 
ment was insipid; the schkerzo a hald display of 
science, employed upon an unattractive subject. 
Mozart's Sinfonia in p came upon the ear with 
double its usual beauty after the above. The over- 
tures were Cherubini’s ‘ Faniska,’ and Weber's de- 
lightful and characteristic preface to* Preciosa.’ The 
instrumental solos were taken by Mr. W.S. Bennett, 
who repeated the piano-forte Concerto in c minor, 
which he had previous!y produced at the Concerts of | 
the British Musicians, and by M. Lipinski, upon the | 
Violin. This gentleman belongs to the new school, | 
and possesses a clear and brilliant articulation, and | 
a tone which is to De Beriot’s precisely what the | 
Bristol stone is to the real brilliant, His military | 
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Concerto, a somewhat flimsy composition of his own, 
was received with great applause. The singers who 
appeared were Miss Birch, Mrs. Bishop, and Mr. J. 
Bennett ; the first did herself the utmost credit in 
Cherubini’s * Ave Maria,’ and joined with the other 
artists in a somewhat dreary terzett from Spohr’s 
*Jessonda.” Mr. Bennett also sung a polacca from 
the same opera with great care; he is, however, by 
much the most successful in music of a slower time 
and a smoother character. Mrs. Bishop gave us 
Beethoven's ‘ Ah perfido,’ with her usual taste and 
spirit. Mr. F. Cramer: led.—Mr. T. Cooke con- 
ducted the orchestra ; and Madame de Beriot (so is 
Malibran now styled) and her husband, and M. Thal- 
berg, were among the audience—the lady an object 
of universal interest ‘and observation. ; 








MISCELLANEA 


Valuable MSS. used as Materials for Cartridges. 
The Baron de Joursanyault’s father was indefati- 
gable in collecting ancient MSS. wherever he could 
find them. At the commencement of the French 
Revolution, he obtained a great many by persuading 
the mob that parchment was a bad material to make 
cartridges with. He also purchased many valuable 
documents relating to English history (now said to 
be deposited in the British Museum), which came 
from the Garde Meuble at Paris, where the Archives 
of France, during the rule of the English, were pre- 
served ; most of the records there being thrown out 
of the windows by the mob in 1789 (vide British 
Museum Evidence, No. 1411). The Joursanvault 
collection of charters, &c., relating to the Earls of 
Blois, says Sir Henry Ellis, “ isa most extraordinary 
one of its kind, and would be a treasure in the stores 
of the British Museum, or any other collection.” 
(Appendix, p. 434.) Why then did not the Trus- 
tees take efficient measures to secure it for the Na- 
tional Depository ? 

Translations from the English.-We, some time 
back, noticed the enterprise of M. O'Sullivan, 
Professor of the Roval College of St. Louis, and 
editor of the Bibliotheque Anglo-Frangaise. The first 
volume has appeared, and contains three of Shake- 
speare’s plays, translation and original on opposite 
They are, ‘Richard the Second,’ by M. 
Mennechet, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ by M. Philarete 
Chasles, and * The Merchant of Venice,’ by M. Le- 
bas. Each play is preceded by an historical and 
critical notice, by M. O’Sullivan, and an analysis of 
the imitations which have been made in French. 
Two other volumes of this work are in the press: 
the one composed of the poetical chefs-d’ceuvre of 
Moore, translated by Madame L. Sw. Belloc, pre- 
ceeded by a biographical notice of the English au- 
thor, and an essay on the ancient music and poetry 
of Ireland, concluding with the music and words of 
the most esteemed of the [Irish melodies. The other 
volume is devoted to * Paradise Lost,’ translated by 
M. de Pongerville, and an essay on the life and 
writings of Milton, by MM. Cocquerel, De Ponger- 
ville, and O'Sullivan. 

Oriental Manuscripts.—The learned Baron Schil- 
ling has presented to the French Institute, a collee- 
tion of works from Thibet and Mongolia, found by 
him in 1830 and 1831, during his travels on the 
Chinese frontier. There are five cases full, and, 
among other subjects, they treat of metaphysics, ety- 
mology and orthography, astronomy, medicine, reli- 
gion, and philosophy. 

Religious Publications in France.—It appears by 
the Univers Religieux, that of the publications in 
France during 1835, there were a large majority of 
religious books. The total number of works is said 
to have been 4656. 

Railroads Abroad.—We learn from the Italian 
journals, that the preparatory arrangements have 
been made for a railroad between Venice and Milan, 
and that the plan is likely to be successful, as the 
undertaking excites considerable interest, and has the 
sanction of the government. The first iron railroad 
will shortly be commenced at St. Petersburgh, the 
necessary authority for the undertaking having been 
accorded by the Emperor. 

Diamonds.—A M. Perrot, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, after a careful exa- 
mination of perfect and imperfect diamonds, is of 





opinion, that they are formed by some volcanic 
action on small pieces of carbon, or of a substance 
composed of a large portion of carbon, and a very 
small quantity of hydrogen. 

Iceland.—In the bulletin of the Geological Society 
of France, is a very interesting report, by M. Eu- 
gene Robert, the fellow traveller of M. Gaimard, 
concerning the geology of Iceland. It is much too 
long for insertion here, but we extract one or two 
passages :—“ On arriving at Reykiavik, where the 
snow still laid upon the ground, the sides of the 
Essia chain of mountains were before us, and we 
thought we saw them covered with green turf, which 
singularly contrasted with the snow at our feet; on 
inspection, however, we found, that this remarkable 
colour arose from the green wakke, of which these 
mountains are chiefly composed. * * The warm 
springs of Lauganess, near Reykiavik, are equal in 
temperature to that of boiling water. These springs 
are intermittent, like the Geysers, and also deposit 
silex in a gelatinous form, which immediately har- 
dens on leaving the spring, and assumes the blue 
colour so often seen in agates. * The stream of 
stony lava, at Hapnefiord, is remarkable for the 
enormous cavities which it has formed in cooling, and 
which the Icelanders convert into stables and sheep- 
folds. Its surface, covered with sharp asperities, is 
not less curious for its sudden elevations, which oc- 
casionally rise abruptly, like the sides of a wall.”— 
With respect to the celebrated Geysers, M. Robert 
says— We only saw the great Geyser shoot forth 
in the wheatsheaf form, which is the highest; but 
we think there has been some mistake in the heights 
ascribed to it, and which, in our opinion, never 
amount to more than from 80 to 100 feet. In this 
we are confirmed by the inhabitants themselves. 
There seems to be a close connexion between the 
great Geyser and the Strokur, for they generally 
flow at the same periods, although alternately. 
When to the windward of the Geysers, we smelt a 
faint odour of suiphuret of hydrogen, which becomes 
much stronger in water that has been kept in bottles, 
In an extent of siliceous deposit of four leagues, we 
were able to observe this substance in all its forms, 
from the iriable to the most translucent and compact 
state ; and we saw, not only impressions of birch leaves, 
equisetacez, and various grasses, but, more particu- 
larly, the stems of birch trees, greatly resembling 
our agatized woods. Not one of this species now 
grows in the island, and, it is supposed, that the 
gradual invasion of the silex has destroyed them, 
The numerous springs of warm water all occupy ex- 
tensive valleys in the interior of the island, and are 
bordered by phonolite. We should say, from ob- 
serving these valleys, that they issue from fissures 
connected with a volcanic centre, where they acquire . 
the high temperature and peculiar properties which 
distinguish them. Their ascensions are never more 
beautiful than when heavy rains have inundated the 
valleys.” 

American Publications in the year 1835—exclusive 
of pamphlets, periodicals, and new editions. The 
first column shows the original American works :— 
the second foreign works reprinted. 



















Subjects. Amer. For. Total. 
Biography ......sseeeeeeeees 19 ll 30 
History 2.00 rcccscccccce 4 s 12 
Voyages and Travels ..... 12 ll 23 
Statistics—Commerce... ° 9 2 il 
Theolog y — Divinity - 20 22 42 
Relig. and Domestic Duties... 15 13 28 
Miscellany...... co 10 34 
Aonuals ......... - 10 19 
Ethics—Politics . ° 6 3 R 
EMT ccccccccesece 9 3 12 

icine, Surgery, &c. ‘ 6 5 il 
Sciences and Arts .... . Ss 23 
Novels and Tales .. ° | 33 64 

° 7 12 19 
60 15 75 
22 17 39 


268 17344 
Summary of American publications for three suc- 
cessive years, showing the number of different 
volumes printed for the first time. 





Originals. Reprints. Total. 
1833 306 409 715 
1834 406 216 622 
$635 .nrcccccee 218 229 5A7 
1020 $854 Iss4 


New York Booksellers’ Advertiser, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Brits BENEVOLENT FUND. Under 


e Patronaze of the Kina. Established 1810. Incor- 
Jersied by (4 Royal Charter, Angust 2, 182: 
The TWENTY SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will 
take Mba in Freemasons’ HAL, on Saturpay, the 7th May. 
The Right Hon. LORD ASHBURTON in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | Richard Lloyd, Esq. 
Bandon. ames Lahee, Esq. 
Robert W. Buss, Esq. Richard Law, Esq. 
te > B. Cooke, Esq. | Henry Parker, Esq. 
T.S. En leheart, Esq. | H. Patrick, Esq. 
Edward a P. H. Rogers, Esq. 
James Fuge, William Rade liffe, Esq. 








Henry Fradelle. Esq. Henry Sass, Esq. 

‘isher, Esq. Robert Sands, Esq. 
Joseph Goodyear, Es Thomas Webster, Esq. 
Barlow Hoy, E: MB. James T. Willmore, Eos. 


Richard Hatfield, Yo John William Wright, Esq. 
Thomas Lupton, Esq. | 

Tickets 20s,, to be had of the Stewards, and at the Bar of the 
Peecsaqeens’ Tavern. Dinner on table at half-past Five for Six 
precisely 





ELOCUTION. 

No. 60, Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth. 
R. SERLE proposes to give LESSONS in 
ELOCUTION, with a view to its exercise in the various 
professions in which it is available. In the Pulpit, in the Senate, 
and at the Bar, a correct and graceful manner of delivery has 
always proved highly advantageous; on the Stage some progress 

towards it is indispensable. 

To those who are in the habit of delivering their own written 
lectures or discourses, the difference between a style calculated 
for the perusal of the closet, and that which is intended at once 
to appeal to the understanding and the feelings through the ear, 
is, no doubt, sufliciently obvious ; to those who have been in the 
habit of translating their thoughts into periods for the eye rather 
than into the language of oral delivery, some hints may ‘be found 
of valuable assistance. 

Mr. Serle founds his claims to afford instruction upon these 
subjects, on the circumstance of having written for others to 

speak, spoken the written language of others and his own, and 
of not being entirely unused to extemporaneous speaking ; before 
those who are interested in such an inquiry, he will endeavour 
to place suflicient testimonials of success in his attempts. 
TERMS. 

The first Lesson One Guinea; if it be then agreed that the 
course of study to be adopted will be useful to the pupil, an ad- 
ditional sum of Four Guineas to be paid for the ‘Twelve Lessons. 


Sales | by Auction. 








SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
In Quires and Boards. 
By Moore. wy THGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
nenee m. WEDNE ee ay, May 4th, 
ING SEVER 
OPYRIGHTS. v ALU ABLE :'STERE OTY PE 
PLATES, REMAINDERS of IMPRESSIONS, &c. ; among 
which are, 
Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols—Martin’s British Colo- 
nies, 5 vols.—Dibdin's Tour, 3 vols.—Gurnall'’s Christian Armour 
—Hansard’s Typozraphia—Hawker" s Works, 10 vols.—Oxford 
Encyclopmdia, 7 vols.—Se ‘ott’s Novels—Stevens’ Memoirs of 
John Bradford—Stevens’ View of the Rise and Fall of the King- 
doms of Judah and Israel, &c.. THE STEREOTYPE PLATES 
consist of Shakspearian Anthology—Mason'’s Companion to the 
Sabbath—Book of Common Prayer—Bates’ Four Last Things— 
Watts’ World to Come, &c. 
Specimens may be seen, and Cate atalogues had at the Rooms. 


THE EXTENSIVE “AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, 


Collected, regardless of expense, by the late RICHARD 
MUILMA ENCH CHISWELL, Fsq,, and removed from 
the family Seat in Essex ; among which will be found, 

Morant’s Essex, illustrated with Prints and Draw- 
ings, 4 vols.—Hasted'’s Kent, 4 vols.—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 
vols:—Bridges’ Northamptonshire, 2 vols. —Hutchins’ Dorset- 
shire, 2 vols.—Rudder’s Glouc estershire—C pene ey’s Hertford- 
shire: all in Russia. The Works of Dugdale, Camden, Fuller, 
and numerous other Topographical and Antiquarian Works, ali 
best editions, and many in large paper—the first impressions of 
various Galleries of Prints—Early and Standard Editions of the 
Classics, &c. &e., nearly the whole in fine original morocco, 
russia, and c alf binding. 

Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, ¢ or small Portions of Libraries. All Accounts promptly 
sett 


GENUINE AND eae a E —_ ~ — OF PICTURES, 
ANCHE: 
ESSRS. TI 108. W INST AN LEY & SONS. 
(of Liverpool,) have the honour to announce to the 
Amateurs of th rts, er they ha uve — ived directions from 
JOHN GREAYV the Crescr PALEORD, (who is 
chaps zing. his Reside Pm 3) f. SELL bY ‘tt CTION, on WED- 
DAY, the ath of \ ay next, and 2 followint days, precisely 
je tt o’elock each day, at the Large Room in the Exchange, 
Manchester. z 4 . ' 

Amongst the PAINTINGS will be found well- 
Rnown and admired productions of the pencils of Wilson, 
zht, of Derby, George Morlanc Test, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
ainsboronza, Mortime or, Northeote, Ibbotson rrett, bie hea 
Stringer, Lonthe rbours, Bird, of Br ica 
Bonington, Nasmyth, and other dee 
those of Wilkie, Turne or, Westall, J. 
O'Connor, Ward, Pether, Smirke, Shaw, r 
Davies, Williamson, Kidd, Fraser, Clarke, Sherlock: 
Shayer, pean: Ce pine, Williams, Powell, Howard, : 
other living Painters. We and oes Sp 
the Works | tenie a Be; 
De Hooge, Vandyke, © UyDs 
Ruysdael, Vanguyen, Adr. Van der Vel 
Moucheron, Kob«li, Omeganck, Ve mae sule — 
Salvator Hosa, Spagnuoletto, F. 3 favourite 
er 7 To be viewed on Monday the "ond, and Tuesday 3rd 
ay, when © aa eave s may be had at the place of Sale ; of 

WIN ‘T kY, Paternoster-row, London ; Mr. ROBT 
r chester; and of Messrs. T. 
. r Legeecat. 

LEY & SONS have much pleasure in 
calling the attention of the lovers of the Arts to this extensive 
Sale,as the Pictures and Engravings are known to be ofagenuine 
and superior character, selected by the Owner, with much taste 
and judgment, from the most favourable public and private op- 
portunities, at_a liberal expense. and they will be offered for 

ublic competition, principally without reserve, and under very 

ew restrictions. 
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CASE OF DISTRESS. 
HE Rev. WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, for | 


ome time Minister of the Chapel in Churchgate-street, 
and latterly a Member of the Established Church, 
last three years nothing to depend upon for maintenance save 
the small proceeds of his literary labours. Under the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulties and incessant exertion his mind became 
gradually weakened, an affection of the brain ensued, and, after 
suffering therefrom several weeks, (during which time he was, 
with his family, indebted to the kindness of friends for daily 
support,) he breathed his last on Sunday ee leaving a 
Wife and two Sons (one aged 9, the other 7,) wit means of 
subsistence for ashort time only.’ A Subscription for their relief 
has commenced, and any charitable contributions will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. H. Hasted, Thomas pebineen, Esq., 
and Mr. Deck. who will act. as trustees for the Widow and 
Children. In London, subse mptens will be received by Messrs. 
Barclay & Co. 54, Lombard-stree 

Bury St. Edmunds, Jan. 26, 1836. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 







Literary Fund Society..£20 0 | Miss Emma Roberts £5 0 
Benevolent Society of Ber. H. ng aaagl 5 0 
pbaliaioaese 10 O|F. R. Jago, Es 5 0 
Marquis of Bristol -- 20 0|T. Thornton, ‘sq. o 3 3 
Earl of St. Germans .. 0 0|A Young Friend .......... 2 10 
nt of ooy . 0 » Rppegeeaee-cyaare 20 
Robinson, e 0 | Mrs. on - 1 0 

T. Robinson, Agee eeesseeel0 0 | Editor ofthe Atheneum «-5 $ 





THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


NHE WIDOW and FAMILY of the late 
JAMES HOGG, who were fe destitut principally by the 
exercise of his pen, have been left destitute by his death. and 
y the ene state of his affairs. The friends and ad- 
mirers of the deceased Poct have therefore been called upon, 
both in Scotland and England, to employ their humane exer- 
tions to furnish the means of supporting the Widew, of giving a 
proner education to the Five Children whom he has left, (the on 
only 15, the youngest of a comparatively sender age.) and of 
mainta‘ning them until they are able to support themselves. ‘The atten- 
tion of the benevolent isin a special manner solicited to this 
very urgent appeal. The following Gentlemen i in London have 
formed themselves into a Committee. 


COMMITTEE. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. br Peter —_ Knt. 
ohn Black, Esq. 4 G. Lockhart, Esq. 
a enjamin Boyd, Esq. John — Esq 

—— ‘is Chantrey, R.A. Hon. C. Fox ante, M.P. 
oe Nelson Coleridge, Esq. | Rev. H. H. Milman. 
Allan Casein ham, Esq. John Murray, Esq 

Ww. ‘sq. | Alexander Pringle, Esq. M.P. 


Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
a . R. Gleig. 
7. P. R. James, 

W illiam Jerdan, Een 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Sir John Hay, Bart. M.P. 


R. 8. Rintoul, Esq. 
James Smith, Esq. 
| Rev. Henry Stebbing. 
Robert Steuart, Esq. M.P. 
George Webster, Ks 
David Wilkie, Esq. I x% 





























































The Literary Fund .. Mrs. Hoare .. 
David Wilkie, Esq. K.A . Miss Hoare .. 
Mrs. H. M. Jones 
Dr. Park........+ 
J. G. Lockhart, Faq. eossee eden Mrs. TUR ccusccanionoass 
i yd. eeeeee 
Co Dike Bag ee 5 8 Through Mr. Murray. 
Kev. H. Milman «+++++ Lord Francis Egerton.... 5 0 
James Smith, Esq.++++++++++ Sir Charles Forbes..se+s20+0 25 0 
Through Mr. Allan Cunningham. ay alam, Es tall > : 
Edward Blore, Esq..----. 1 0} Lord Montague cqouiew 10 0 
James Walkenshaw, Esq. 2 2| Samuel Rogers, Esq. 30 
James Dunlop, Esq..---+. 2 2) John Murray, Esq. « 10 0 
Sir Francis Chantrey «++++» 10 10| John Murray, Jun. Esa. 3 0 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. +. 2 2 Lord Mahon seeeeeee 10 0 
John Macrone, Esq. --.. 1 1} Edward Finden, Esq. 2% 
Dr. Dickson.......+.0.es. 2 2) W.Brockedon, Esq. .... 1 0 
Through Mr. Coleridge. Through Mr. James. 
S. Prescott White, Esq... 0 10 P. R. James, Es 33 
Sidney Gurney, Esq 010 br. Sutherland .. 22 
Ht. N. Coleridge, Esq. «+ 22 oe 
ii Justice Fatte son 11 Through the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
ohn Stuart, Esq. 5 ©) Lady Napier ...... 5 0 
R. Grove, Esq © 5| sirsamuel IHuise 10 
Yi, L. A ht, Esq. 1 9! Colonel Wilson .. 10 
=. seeeee 0 10! Dr. Someryille 10 
E. |S aig 9 5/ Colonel Spicer...-.- 10 
x asevi. Esq. 010) Charles M‘Lea, Esq. 10 
Irs. Agnes Baillie . sseeee 10) Ron. GR. Gleig oe 5 0 
_ Joanna Baillie.. 1 0) Mr. Hartshorne... 010 
- M. F.ccce eorsecccececes d a” 
RGUS LIF E ASSU R. AN (CE COMPANY, 


Turocmorton Street, Bank, Lonpon ; 63, King- 
street, od hester; 5, & 6, Exchance-street, East, Liv erpool ; 
42, York-place, Edinburgh ; and 16, Quecn-street, Glasgow. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
DIRECTORS 
William Banbury, Esq. | Dryden Elstob, Esq. 
Harry Barrett, Fisq. | Thomas Farncomh, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. John Humphery, Esq. ‘id. M.P. 
Lancelot Archer Barton, Esq. |B Rupert Ingle by. "Manchester. 
Thomas C: —— Esq. homas Kell a. Alderman. 
8 W niitany = 












Mt. iD 9, New Broad-street. 
2. Frederick's piace, Old Jewry. 
Foinn R omilly, sq. 
WwW il iam Visher, 
. Banbury & Co. 77, Lombard-s 
: N THOSE OF ANY Orne: ik 
FFICE will be found in the original and extensively varied 
t ables of this C ompany 
A Board with the Medical OMicers, attend daily, and Policies 
may he completed in a few hours 
References and personal atte "ndance not required when the 
medical reports are satisfactory. 
_ Dis ine tT — ‘sat very moderate Rates for all climates, ineInd- 
ing risk, fer Military and Naval Officers, and for persons 
atte te od with disorders not attended with Evenedinto danger. 
Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Half-Yea 
EXTRACT FROM TABLES, PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100, 
Age.| One Year. [Seven Yrs. Whoie Term of Life. 


Solicitor. 






































ieee ' Annual ¢ uarteriy |) Halfyearly Annual 
Premium. | Premium. | Premium. ! Piemium. | Premium. 

£. 2. d.| £. 2. d.| £. £.3.d.\|£.5.d 

16 06 2;,0 69 0 6 0ou4 1 8 4 
20 017 4 0b? 0 ll »D 15 9 lh 32 
2 ’ 32 = x 010 2 1 02 1 Ww Ww 
40 1 46 a Fe 013 9] 1 z 4 213 9 
50 113 5 119 0 1 0 412 4 319 3 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


| EAGLE ASSURANCE COMPANY, the Crescent, Bridge-street 


ad in the | 





kfriars—Established 1307. 
Fa eectngean 


Sir WILLIA LINS, Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel MERCK Saw yE, Deputy C hairman. 
Sir James MGrsor, Bart. Benjamin a ankin, Esq 
Samuel Birch, E Ald. John Rich a 





W.Beetham,ksq. f.R.S.F.S.A. | Peter Skippe 
John Kingston, E sq. Richard veer ‘hite a Esq. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq.| W. Wybrow, Esq. 
DISTINCT TABLES for MALE and FE MALE LIFE. 
HE DIRECTORS have caused NEW TaxRLes 
to be calculated, in which the relative values of the Lives 
of the two Sexes are at all ages distinguished. In consequence 
of this improvement the Younger Male lives are insured at pre- 
miums below the ordinary rates; the Female lives on terms 
lower than any other office 
Annual nronsinms required for the Assurance of 100/. to be re- 
ceived on the death 





M: LE. ‘ica FEMALE, 

Seveu hole Seven Whole 

Age. | Years. | Life. Age. Years. | Life. 
£.5.d. £.48.d. £. 8.4 £. sd. 
20 163 226 20 150 116 1 
30 112 2 2910 30 189 232 
40 117 4 344 40 113 9 215 0 
50 212 3 412 4 50 117 3 | 315 0 
60 4711 | 618 2 |! 60 370 514 7 








Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the office of the Company. 

Life assurance may be effected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial maritime risk, for the whole of 
; i or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic 


‘Four-fifths of the Lyagite are divided among the assured, whe- 
ther at home or ab HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


TLAS ASSURANC E COMPANY, 


ar 1808. 





PRE NT. 
Sir Chsistegher , Bart. 
4 DIRECTORS, 
Sir Thomas Turton, Bart., Chairman. 
J. D. Hume, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir €: ‘ourtenay Boyle. Emanuel Pacifico, og D. 
John Carrick, Esq. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. 
William Laforest, Esq. John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Migace mee ad a ohn Woolley. Esq 
r hereby give Notice, thatthe BU isINess of the 
= ick is S RESU MED at the Company's New House in Cheap- 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain, or Ireiand respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every se sventh year, or an 
equivalent REDUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 

Policies for 10001. effected in London, or through an Agent in 

amy Britain, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 


aout Pulley, B sq. 

















Age at Total Amount Amount that has been 
lcommence- le Premiam paid in iE 
ment. the 14 years. Party’s death, 

| 
30 £373 18 4 £244 
40 475 8 4 278 
50 634 | 13 4 340 
60 891 6 8 449 

















The next Valuation willbe made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this eo ny ofiers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 

rendered unte ble by F° 

Policies falling due at Lady-day should be renewed within 
fifteen days from that period. 

The C mage *s Rates re wuspessia, may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the tas in the Country, who are 
authorized to report on the aR ce of Lives proposed for 
Assurance. HEN YD DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

March 21, 1826. 











On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. royal 12mo. ». handsome ly bound, 
A N APOLOGY for LORD BYRON, and 
ora POEMS. 
By S. PRENTIS, A.M., Christ College, Cambridge. 
ohn Macrone, St. James’ are: 


Just published, No. I. demy 4to. 12 Plat 
ISTORICAL and LITER ARY “et TIOST- 
TIES; illustrated by Portraits and Views; engraved by 
CHAS. JOHN SMITH. 
Yo book so fit for a library ; none better adapted to orna- 
ment a dr: leg gen table.""— Metropolitan Mog 
Part III. will be published on the 1: sth of, aay 
Nichols & Son, Parliament-street; J. & / 
hill: Bi. harles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


yy LIZABETHAN ARCHITEC URE. 

Delineations, consisting of Plans, ations, Sec tions, 

Details, and Views, of that magnificent how n, EASTLURY, 

in Essex, with its History and Description 
t . H. CLARKE, Architect. 

WW. 1s. plain; MV. Ms. 6d. India paper. 

Weale, late Taylor, 59, High Holborn. 


BIBLICAL 2 we TURE, 

Just published, by A. Talboys, Ox 
CHRONOLOG ic AL and ‘AN. ALY rICAL 
VIEW of the HOLY BIBLE, with Prefaces to each Book, 

and Remarks on Various Subject tended to render the Study 
of ae Scriptures more pleasant a nd profitable. svo. bds. lis. 6d. 
An Introduction to Writing Hebrew ; contain- 
ing a vile of P rocressive Exercises for Tr selieliats into He- 
brew, with an ish- Hebrew Lexicon, and an Appendix on 
the. ‘we avo. boards. 4s. i 
3. A Manual of Biblical Antiquities. By John 
preg D.D., Professor of the Oriental Languages, of Bib! 
Antiquities, ‘and Th evlogy, in the University of Vienna. Tre 
lated, with an Index of “Vexts illustrated, and many aaee 
Additions, by Thomas C. U phe am. The 3rd edition, thoroug 
vis dcorrected. h ds. 1 
i ‘ae o° this wor was recommended from the 
Thevlos 0 r of this ( niversity, by the late regius profes- 
sors, Van Milder rtund Lloyd; it is also recommended by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of the United States. The Rev. Hartwell 





Arch, Corn- 








Pm 

































Horne calls this “a faithful English translation, with valuable 
additions and corrections. 

London: Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall; and always 
te be had of Francis Macpherson , 


olbern. 
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DOYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
‘An EXHIBITION of PICTURES in Oil and Water Colours. 
specimens of S Goalpters aad it Casts, WT gg! to igns, an 
ns 0 in 
qeoet impres Works of Art, inneiea for or Exhibition, must be 
. throw h yn ? enworthy & Son, 
; and from other places by the most convenient water 
pn thn gad will be peoess o- ee’ i | of July to the 
t — order 0) e 
sth of August inclusive.—By order of NS TANLEY, Hon. See. 
goth April, 1836. 


m0 BOOKSELLERS.—The Advertiser, who is 
about 21 years of age, and has been in the Business in Town 
upwards of five years, is ‘desirous of an engagement to assist in 
the Management of a respectable house in Town or Country. 
The most unexceptionable references will be given and required. 
Address to A.B. 162, Fleet-street. 


NHE MAY NUMBER of FRASER contains 
more than ordinary variety: they may be 

classed ety iter thoroughly Conservative). 1 Biographical, 
1 Historical, 4 Poetical, 3 Critical, 2 Classical, 4  ateeson, 5 Tales 
and } varratives &e. &e.—A full ength Portrait of Cam Hob- 
house—A Tale by fe Ettrick Shepherd—On Corporal "Punish 
ment, b Ensign Donoghue—First | of a new Epic: 
Agnewidos, Lib. I.—An Epistle from Yorke to Bowles, &c. &c. 
are among the humorous contributions to this Number. The 
cost is, as usual, only Half-a-Crown. 

215, Regent-street, London ; and to be had of all Booksell 


This an published, No. I. price 6s. o 
am DUBLIN REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal 
Reli igion. Politics, Aterature, & Science, and A 
Eited . DAN ie ae O'CONNELL, . M.P. ; the Nowy Rev. 
ISEMAN, D. rof. of Orienta ' Languages i in the Uni- 
A. of Rome; and MICHAEL J. Author of "A 
Steam Verena down the Danube,’ ‘A vat to Spain. &e. 
Contents :—1. — of the Earth—2. Earl Mulgrave in 
Ireland—3. The hee and English Mm ee ay Rienzi—s. Ec- 
clesiastical Music—6. Raumer'’s England in 1835—7. Maria Monk's 
Black Nunnery—8. The Edom of the Prophecies—9. Gerbet on 
the Eucharist—10. The Railroad System in Ireland—il. The 
Oxford Controversy—!2. Declaration of the English Catholic 
Miyhors. ‘Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
: W. Spooner, Office of the Dublin Bovtes, 377, Strand; 
att Mic! hael Stanton. Register Office, Dub! 


i ~ MAGAZINE of DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
MAY, » {price. Sixpence,) contains Articles interesti 
and valuable.to ‘amilies, on the ht se of Chlorides of Lime an 
ia—Glass Making, and Economy of Gla 
Greenhouses, and General N of G 
Yopular Medical Observations : gement of ofa Gold Cooke 
Vegetable Dishes—Business of a Garden in May—Tour on_the 
Continent, from London to Ghent—Reviews of Literature—Mis- 
cellane ous Domestic Matters—A Domestic Tool Chest—Diary, 


c. &e. 
“*Tondon: Orr & Smith ; Edinburgh, W. & R. Chambers. 


TO ore IN ENGLAND. 
This day i LE or ed, price 6d. No. V. of 

HE THISTLE ; or, : Iiiedidhehanicn Journal. 

Contents: First Sederunt of the Thistill-eans—Continental 
Ketices, No. 6—A Death- ene and Narrative—The Church 
the W i $ s Rreapeeet—The Church of Scotland's India Mis- 
sion, by Di Biographia Scoticana : the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart.—Sympathy—Lines written b ary Queen 
of Scots— Missions—Notices an Reviews—-Scottish Intelligence 
—Anglo-Caledonian ditto—Miscellaneous ditto—Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths—Editorial Envoy. 


This day i is published, price 2s. 

HE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY: : ‘entities 
ing the peincignl & Female Characters in the Plays of the 
great Poet, from wings by all the first Painters, and en- 
graved * the most highly-finished manner, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Heath. Part 1 contains VioLa—ANNE 

Pace—Br. ATRICE. 

*,* A few greats, royal 4to. 4s.; India proofs, 5s. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


ARDING’S SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD.—This splendid Volume is now ready for de- 
very. Subscribers and others bregran BA early impressions, 
are requested to make immotiate Raes cation to their respec- 
tive Booksellers, or to the Publis: 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet- streci. 


Be peng ye ong THE EARTH. 
8vo. 413 page 2 Plates, 7s. cloth. 
HE PREVOLUTIONS of the 
FAMILIARLY DESCRIBED. 
By AN ALEXANDER BERTRAND, M.D. 
With AN APPE NDIN. containing a succinct View of the 
yrac ipal shgeries ofthe Earth, from 1632, to those of Buckland, 
rememme, & . 1835. 
his is one of the most agreeable we have met with....The 
oui consists of the striking facts of Geology. The surface of 
the globe is not a new sabgect ; ; yet see how interesting our au- 
thor makes it."’—Spectat 
James Ridgway & mal ee and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in royal 4to. 3 orin demy 4to. price 
N APPENDIX to a NARRATIVE fs 


SECOND VOYAGE in SEARCH of a NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, containing Sc’ —y = Observations and Tables, with 


an Account of in »thians, &c, 
CAP T. ‘Sik JOHN ROSS, R.N. 
Tinsteated a. wemerens Portraits and c oloured Engravings. 
A few hae pd the NARRATIVE are still remaining, and may 
be procures either with or without the Appendix.—Orders re- 
ceived and E Lovell 
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s-court, Paternoster- 








The Seventh Half-Volume, price lls 
HE POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA; 
Conversations Lexicon. 

This Part comtaine a Dissertation on the Progress of the Fine 
Arts, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq., and comprises from 
Hunter to Law. 

Among the numerous Articles in this half-volume, the Pub- 
lishers ho ~ rticularise as peculiarly worthy of pete, 2 fol- 


or, 


lowing :—Husband and Wife—Hydrodynamics—Hydrophobia— 
India—Indian Language — Ireland—Iron—Italy. epaita Jews 
Jewry— Kant — Kiss — ey en nant 


shire—Langu es, and Law. The Plates contain 265 Figures 
and numerous Woodcuts are interspersed throughout the Text. 
Glasgow : Blackie & Son,8, East Clyde-street ; 5, South Col- 
lege Street, Edinburgh ; and 21, Warwick Square, oe 
Just published, GhHhIG coloured, Part 8 
HEEDINBUE MHIGURNALofNATURAL 
ISTORY and PHYSICAL SCIE ess with THE ANI- 
MAL KINGI DOM. By BARON CUVIER 
This Part contains a splendid Nei on Steel, of five waste 
eties of Goons, and nine of that splendid tribe of Birds th 








wl Elie eGo Corh cys, 
Smith. ill, London 5 Wakeman, Dublin ; 
and by th t, Edinburgh | 





Just published, Part V. price 6d. (to be continued fortnightly,) 
a New Edition of 
HE PROTESTANT : a Series of Essays on the 


principal points of Controversy between the Komish and 


Reformed C ee S. 
y WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, Esq 
“This work ms. more clear, sound’ reasoning, and more 
vabaate documentary proof on the subject of the Popish con- 
roversy, than ever was contained in the same compass of the 
English ‘ienguuge."— Ss Rev. Mr. M’ Ghee, at the Glasgow 
Pro'estant Meeting. 
Blackie & Son’ iisgow. ‘and Péinborgh, and 21, \, Waratah 
square, London ; and Curry, Jun. & Co. Dublin 
NEW WORKS 
Just published by 
Richard Bentley, 8 or bap Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER .IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 
In 2 vols, mor 8vo. with Plates, 


A VISIT TO 
HE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE, 
(S1rrra Leong). 
By FRANCIS eee ene RANKIN, Esq. 
SPAIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain,’&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with! 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS iy 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘ Doniestic er of the Americans,’ &e. 

THE MONARCHY OF 

THE MIDDLE CLASSES; 

By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M. ?. In 2 vols. post ‘vo. 

Also, by the same Author, 

Third Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 





1835. 


6. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
3 vols. rT vo. with Portrait of the futher 
A PILGKIMAG TO THE HOLY LAND, &e. 
By ! A. DE os INE. 


Third Edition, mn with Additions, 
2 powt Svo. with A Additional Tiates, rice 2is. 
A STEAM VOYAGE DUWN —— E ANUBE, 
With Sketches 

HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY. 

By MICHAEL J. QUIN, Author of ‘A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 
8. 

Fourth Edition, revised and corrected 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


9 
Seong, Baitign, revised, with Addiions. 


vols. 8vo. with Port 
MEMOIRS OF LikUr atts StRAL 
SIR THOMAS ON, G.C.B. 


Including his C Kd dt enc 
From the Originals! in the possession of the Family, &c. 
y H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 
THE oe WILL APPEAR - “~epeeeneds 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portra 
THE LIFE or a FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
From Original Documents in the Possession of the Family. 
By Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis. 
Now first published. 
Edited by GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs “4 Lord Bolingbroke.’ 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 


Including inal Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political 
and reg | ersonages, Court Wits, and Beauties of the latter 
part of the Keign of George I11. and of the Regency. 


By Sir NATHANIEL WM. WRAXALL, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 


3. 
vol, post 8vo. price 10s 
EXCURSIONS IN STP ZERLAND. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of * The Pilot,’ *The Spy,’ &c. 


NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
Just published vy Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
uccessor to Henry Colburn.) 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E wN B R A E, 
The LAST of NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS. 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * The 7 of a Sailor,’ &e, 


SEYMOUR éP SUDLEY; 
Or, the Last of the Franciscans. 
By HANNAH D. BURDON. 


3. 
THE DEV OT ED. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY 
Authoress Of = Disinherited,’ ke. 


MRS. CLEVELAND, AND THE ST. 
By Lady a ST. JOHN. 


CHRONICLES OF WALTHAM. 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,” &c. 


6. 
T H Oo UTLA W. 
By the Author of ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c. 





CLAIRS. 


7. 
NEW WORK Peet A ied * agg DACRE. 


TALES OF THE PEER oe ‘AN iD THE PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of‘ The C = &e. 
ALSO, JUST READ 
THE ese ERAS OF WOMAN'S LIFE, 
y Mrs. — SMITH. 


RATTLIN THE EF ER. 
Edited by Capt. Rf) Oe te N. C.B. 
Author of * — Simple,’ &e. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 ‘characteristic Illustrations, 
THE Line AND ADVENTURES OF 
JONATHAN mph! wig Le WHITLAW; 
byt FRANCES TROLLOP 





the Mississippi. 
Author ef ‘ Domestic Manners of the , ee &e. 
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Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap, 
HE PILGRIM of NATURE; 


A POEM. 
Saunders & Otley. Coker erect, Hanover-square. 
t week, i 


APTAIN BACK'S JOURNAL of the ARC- 
/_,TIC LAND EXPEDITION, in SEARCH of CAPTAIN 


Ross 
A PORTRAIT" “of the RIGHT. HON. SIR 
ROBERT wy vt", x raved, wih his sanction, 
by Charles ‘Turner. A.R.A int is a Companion to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's Picture oft i Duke of Wellington, and 
the only one Sir Robert ever sat for. 
a. 12s.; proofs, 24s. ; proofs’ before letters, with Auto- 
gr: 
erro b be had of Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 14, 
Pall Mall Kast. 


IBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE de GE- 
NEVE. Nouvelle Série -Evemiies Année. 
Redigé par M. de la PIREL. 
Subscription for the Wear at. lds, 

Revue des Deux Mondes. Edité par M. Buloz. 
Principal Collaborateurs: Chateaubriand, Alex. Dumas, V. 
Hugo, et Lamartine. Publié tous le 15 jours en un Cahier de 
WW fevilles 80. Subscription: 6 Months, l/. 8s. ; a Year, 2/. 10s. 

. B. Baillidre, Bookseller and er 219, Regent-street. 

SACRED CLASSICS.—Vol. XX VII.—With Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

ISHOP BUTLER’S F IPTEEN SERMONS 
on. -¥ NATURE of MAN; with his CHARGE to the 
CLERGY in 1751; and Bisnope Havivax’ s Account of the 
CONTROV ERSY occasioned thereb 
Also lately published, uniform with the above, 

Bute er’s ANALOGY. With Memoir by the 
Rev. D ly. 

Hate Kard 48 Son; Whittaker & Co. ; and Simpkin & Marshall, 
London. we er& Boyd, viene and Cumming, Dublin. 

w ready, Pi . 8vo. bound, price 5s. 
HE CL "IN IQUE ‘MEDIC ALE; or, Reports 
of Medical Cases, by G. ANDRAL, translated, with Notes 
m D. SPILLAN, M.D. Parr IV., containing Diseases of the 
omen. 








SIR —— PEEL, _— 
day is published. 











London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Stra 
Part V., to complete the Work, will be ready 


June 1. 





MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 
WO DISCOURSES: * The respect due & 


Christian Liberty in Religious Education,’ and ‘ Th 
mand of the'Present Age for. for an NRICK MLAS Christian Ministry 
The former by JO M.A., and the latter by 
JAMES RTINE EAU, in ae of the Fiftieth An- 
hiversary a MM Youndation of Manchester College. ice Is. 

R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; an Fellowes, Ludgate- 
street, London; R. Robinson, and Toy Fogg, Manchester ; 
an W illmer, and Smith, Liverpool. 

is day is published, in 1vol. post 8vo. pp. 332, price 7s, 6d. 
pir PHYSIOLOGY of DIGESTION. con- 
sidered with relation tothe Principles ¢ Dietetics. 
Bb DREW COMBE, 
Fellow of the Royal Uallese of Povnciane m4 Edinburgh 
Physician in “on & thos — the King and 
een of the Be 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall & 
‘o. London. 
By whom will shortly be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo.price 7s. 6d. 
a 4th Edition, revised and enlarged, of 
The Principles of Phy siology applied to the Pre- 
servation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 


an. mERAE D's WORKS. 
hird Edition, 
N ORATION on the DEATH of SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq 
Il. Superbly printed, _ &vo. price 1. 1s. 
The Judgment of the Flood: a Poem, 
III. Second Edition, price 5s. 
The Descent into Hell—Uriel—a Mystery, and 





and 





hre > 

= Talents and learning—elaborate work."’—Quarterly Review. 
“The only worthy successor who has yet arisen to those true 
poets, whose lyreshave now been fora time mute. rar ies 
Review. * The vast, the sublime, he terrible."—Times, “ Rich 
imagination.” Athenaeum reader feels the awe of the 
presence in which he stands : he hears words of power, and con- 
tesses the majesty of the epic.""—Atlas. “Often ascending to a 
— of thought and expression, which the coldest must 
feel, from its unaffected ene andthe least imaginative admire, 
from the splendid garb in which the fanc ty of its author has in- 
vested it.’"—New Monthly Magazine, " 
James Fraser, Aaentae: 


Now publishing, § = Ln ny od Parts, price Is., and in Quarterly 
Pa rice 3s., beautifully coloured, 
HEEDIN. BURC iH JOURNALof NATURAL 

HISTORY; with THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By BARON 
CUVIER. "take ted by Captain Thomas Brown, S., &c. 
&e. Assisted by eminent Scientific and Literary men. 

e assure our readers that we do not employ the least ex- 
aggeration when we say, that this sppears | to us the very cheapest, 
and the most splendid: work published in Numbers, that even 
this age can boast of. The strictly Liunwan parts are introduced 
to the reader by several well written essays, connected with the 
subject of Natural History, which require, for their own merits, 
as well as for a preparation for what follows, to be carefully 
studied. We prognosticate, that when this undertaking shall be 
completed, it will form the best book upon Natural History in 
“nglish | Mag. 
romises well ; ; the enteteae are written in a clear 
et sutflic iently learned style ; it may be re- 
ceived by the scientific, and instruct and gratify the general 
reader. A number of illustrative anecdotes follow each chapter, 
the production is therefore rendered ndtaz amusing: we re- 
commend its introduction into se hools and families where know- 
sedge | “ sought, but where employment is also essential.""—New 
Monthl; 
et hie is ‘the very first work of the kind, both in its composition 
and leading features, as well as in the universality of its details, 
which has yet appeared 4 me public. Each number ap- 
pears to an improvement o ecessor, and the entire 
series is managed with pe ran Be skill and taste. Adrmirable as 
the plates are, however, the letter-press continues to interest us 
still more. The translation of Cuvier, with the illustrative nanee, 
appears ye a pasted ser -L ry sy worth more 
the price of each number.” — 4 rg! 

Senith, Elder & Co. Corn London ; + Wakeman, Deblia; 
and by the Proprietors, 16, Le Kdinburg: 











and unaffected, 
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THE BIRDS OF EUROPE, 
By JOHN GOULD, F.LS. 


Author of ‘ A Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,’ ‘ A Monograph of the Ramphastide, or Family of 
Toucans,’ and ‘ A Monograph of the Trogonidz, or Family of Trogons.’ 





Tuts publication, commenced on the Ist of June 1832, is now fast drawing to a close: fifteen Parts are 
already published, and it will be completed about the end of the present year. The following is an extract from the original Pro- 
spectus, which, with a trifling exception, has been strictly adhered to. 

“ The work will be published in Parts, one of which will appear every three months till the whole is completed. Every Part 
to contain Twenty Plates, each of which will be accompanied by a sheet of descriptive letter-press, detailing the habits and manners 
of all the species, as well as describing and explaining the various changes of their plumage. The size of the work will be Imperial 
Folio, and the price of each Part, coloured strictly after nature, will be 3/. 8s. 

“The system adopted by the Author in his work on the Himalayan Birds, in printing only a limited number of copies, and 
thereby increasing the value of the publication to the Subscribers, will be strictly adhered to in the present instance, and thereby 
prevent a reduction in price. Only 280 copies will be perfected; and the work, when finished, will form an interesting history of 
the Land and Water Birds of Europe. 

It was originally proposed to complete the work in Sixteen Parts, and to figure two or more of the smaller Birds on one Plate ; 
but the lattcr having been found inconvenient, and several of the Subscribers having recommended that each species should be 
figured separately, so that every Subscriber might arrange the Plates according to his own particular views, the Author has allowed 
their recommendation to influence him on this point; and, anxious also to render his work as complete as possible, he has been 
induced to extend the publication to a few more Parts than he at first contemplated, in order to include the many new species 
which have been recently discovered : to this he has been further encouraged by the kindness of several scientific Continental 
naturalists and others, who have sent him examples of most of the new species found in Europe, and have moreover been pleased 
to express their high approbation of his various works. 

“De tous les ouvrages de luxe,” says M. ‘Temminck, “ avec planches coloriées d’oiseaux, il n’en est aucun qui puisse rivaliser 
avec l’'immense ct brillante entreprise d'une iconographie compléte des oiseaux d'Europe dont s’occupe en ce moment M. Gould 
a Londres. The Birds cf Europe sont d'un tini si parfait, tant pour le dessin, la pose, et l'exacte vérité de l'enluminure, qu'on pour- 
rait, avec de si beaux portraits, se passer des originaux montés; le plus grand nombre des figures sont dessinées sur le vivant; on 
y voit réunis les deux sexes, souvent le jeune, et toujours les différens états de mué périodique. Le texte est une compilation faite 
avec critique et discernement. J 

* Quelques oiseaux d'Europe sont figurés dans les Planches Coloriees, suite aux Planches Enluminees de Buffon. J’avais l’intention 
de publier encore dans ce recueil quelques espéces nouvelles découvertes récemment en Europe; nvais depuis que M. Gould s’oc- 
cupe exclusivement de cette partie, elles lui ont été cédées ; jc ne pouvais remettre ce travail en des mains pius habiles. Ces 
Senots peratioons successivement dans l’ouvrage précité.”"— Manuel d' Ornithologie, par C. J. Temminck, 2nd edit., 2éme Partie, 1835, 
p. Ixxy 


vii. 

“ The Birds of Europe’ have been honoured with a most liberal share of patronage, the Subscribers amounting at this time to 
upwards of 200, among whom are His Most Gracious Majesty William IV., the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, besides a 
large number of the Nobility and scientitic persons, and the following Public Libraries,—the Royal Institute of France; the Royal 
Library of Berlin; the Imperial Library of Vienna; the Radcliffe Library, Oxford ; the Teylerian Library, Haarlam ; the Cheet- 
ham Library, Manchester; the Cambridge University Library, the London Institution, &c. &e. About 50 copies remain unsub- 
scribed for; and as the work is not likely ever to be republished, (the drawings being effaced from the stones as soon as each Part 
is printed olf,) it is requested that those who may intend to favour the Author with their support, will be pleased to forward their 
names with as little delay as possible, in order that they may be included in the List of Subscribers, which will be given at the close. 

A few copies of the Author's other publications are siill on hand, and may be had at the following prices — 

“ A Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,” with descriptive letter-press, 14/. lis. 

“A Monograph of the Ramphastide, or Family of Toucans,” thirty-three species, with descriptive letter-press, 7/. 

! i os 3 Monograph of the Trogonida, or Family of ‘Trogons,” to be completed in Three Parts (of which two are published), at 
22. 10s. each. 


April, 1836. London: JOHN GOULD, 20, Broad-street, Golden-square. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6¢. boards, Just published, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. boards, 
HYSICAL THEORY of ANOTHER LIFE. LEMENTS of MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
A 4 the Author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ DENCE. 
___ William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. London. By ALFRED 8S. TAYLOR, F.L.S. 

On the Ist of June will be published, No. 1, price Half-a-crown, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Chemistry in Guy's 


of the Fiospital. 
1 r © r London : Deacon, 7, George-yard, Lombard-street. 
COTTISH MONTHLY M AGAZINE. This volume is complete in itself, It treats of all medico- 
Robert Stuart & Co. Glasgow; Baldwin & Cradock, Lon- legal questions, both tor a barrister and medical witness, re- 
don ; Pell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, Dublin, | lating tothe subjectsof Drowning, Hanging, Suflocation, Wounds, 
and other forms of violent death. 











Complete in 4 vols. with Embellishments, price 24s. as 
Pp OPE’S POETICAL WORKS; THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
With a Life, Notes, and Critical Notices on each Poem, Just published, to be continued Monthly, price 1s. 
By oho Pe. G. CROLY a he Second Number of 
Rector of St. Stephen’s jalbrook. MS T tT oR . 
Critical Remarks on each Poem, by the Editor, form a distinguish- HE bat P OSTHU MOUS PAI ERS of the 
ing feature of this edition. é z PICKWICK ¢ LUB; containing a faithful Record of the 
The Embellishments, fur which Original Drawings have been | Perambulations, Perils, Travels, Adventures, and Sporting 
mae, are executed in the best style of line engraving on steel. ransactions of the ¢ ‘orresponding Members. Edited by * BOZ ;* 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Book- | embellished with [llustrations by Seymour. 
dations. Chapman & Hiall, 186, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6. bound, 
e R’S I L 


H Oo M E I 
Complete; with ENei1su Notes to the first 8 Books. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 
The Same, without Notes, 6s. 6d. bound. 


Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 
D This day is published, price 1s., to be continued Monthly, con- 
rr my 56 pages of letter-press, svo., and 2 Illustrations, No. 2 


ot the 
IBRARY of FICTION; or, Famiry 
Story-TELLEN; consisting of Tales, Essays, and Sketches 
eset, ee and oceans 1 L 
29 gern x - ep eens Jontents :—Passages in the Life of Francis Loosefish, Esq. 
NEW WORK BY MR. NEELE, (Original)—Tale of a Chemist—The Landlord of Royston, “ 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. the Author of * Recollections of Fly-Fishing’ (Uriginal)—The 
r HE PRIORS oft PRAGUE. one wet, aaa and his Double, by the Author of the 
ara aies. 
By the Author of * Cavendish,’ * Will Watch,’ &c. Chapman & Hi: a6. S ee 
“ I write a careless kind of civil, nonsensical, good-humoured, hapman & Hall, 166, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
pga oe py aie — your cae lle your heads Now ready, Tuirp Epition, smal! avo. 10s. 6d. 
» vi ersti . —STERNE. yr ‘ "NEW “ > SOT ONT rad 
I Sita Manank ti, damemencnae. Q* the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
_ _, Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s. = Mrs. cnpeiets Machete solace Ci 
NGLaAN D in 1835.; being a | the Sciences.’ ‘ihe style of this astor ng 
SERIES of LETTERS written to Friends in Germany | ¢!¢@? and unaffected, and conveys, so much simpli 
during a Residence in London, and Excursions into the Pro- | 8Teat 4 mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
vinces. by FREDERICK VON RAUMER. the hands of every youth, the moment he has mastered the 
‘Translated from the German, by SARAH AUSTIN. general rudiments of education.” —Quarterly Keview. 
Join Murray, Albemarle-street. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














on the ‘Connexion of 















Now ready, 3rd edition, price 7s. cloth boards, 
R. MACNISH’S PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. 
5th edition, price 6s. cloth boards, 


DR. MACNISH’S ANATUMY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 15s. 
TREATISE on the DISEASES of the EYE 
and its Appendages. 

By RICHARD MIDDLEMORE, M.R.C.S. 


Surgeon to the Birmingham Lye Infirmary 








Price 3. cloth boards, 


BOOK OF APHORISMS. “ This work will be one of standard authority and reference.” 
9th edition, price 1s. —Med. and Surg. Si ipaiece 1 fat Bae 
CATECHIS™M OF PHRENOLOGY. Yo th » medic a student, and particularly to the practitioner 


who is desirous of obtaining a more comprehensive knowledge 
of ophthalmic disease than is usually acquired, Mr. Middle- 
more’s Treatise will be most invaluable.”—Quarterly Journal of 
Science, &c. 

London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF WATERTON’S 
WANDERINGS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
ANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, the 
North-West of the United States, and the Antilles. 
With ORIGINAL INSTRUCTIONS for PRESERVING BIRDS 
for Cabinets of Natural History. 
By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 3rd edition. 
“Every page breathes such a spirit of kindness ard benevo- 
| lence, of undisturbed good-humour and singleness of heart, that 
7 se have ae 5 te compare wie ey the iitile volume of 
. 7 F he amiable Isane Walton. e k we may s 
Pray ers, as delivered before and after the Sermon, to be full, not of amusement onl bat of Garlees atl ental en 
and taken in his own Words, by one of the Congregation. 8mo. formation regarding the Natural History of South America,” — 
éextracloth. ls. 6d. Quarterly Review, No. 66. 
Lendon ; John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, | B, Fellowes, Ludgate-street, 


3rd edition, price 1s. 6d. sewed ; 2s. cloth boards, 
COMMERCIAL POCKET GUIDE, 
3rd_edition. price 1s. 6d. sewed ; 2s. cloth boards, 
POCKET GULDE TO DOMESTIC COOKERY. 
W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheapside, London. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
ERMONS, &c. By the late Rev. Wat. Howets, 
Minister of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. 2nd edition. | 
The first Volume, containing a Memoir by Cuas. Bowp.ier, | 
being just reprinted. 
Also, by the same Author, 
2 





A Course of Sermons on the Lorn’s Prayer. 
Selected from the above. 8vo. boards. Price 5s. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 
ECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
Fellow of the Reza CH eA TAM. M.D. 
eLLow oO e hoya ollege of ysicians, ici 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Physician 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co, 





Early in May will be published, in 2 vols. post avo, 
T bh’ GOSSIP’S, WEEK. 
By the Author of ‘ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine.’ 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; and J. Rodwell, 
New Bond-street. 
Of whom may be had, . 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
This day, in 1 vol. 4to. price 2/. 128. 6d. 
HE FIRST BOOK of the HISTORY of the 
GERMANS : Barbaric Period. 
By THOMAS GREENWOOD, Esq. M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law, and a in History at the University of 
rham 





urham. 
London : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just ready, in | vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
8s 8 


A and POLAND; 
Being a Series of 
TRAVELLING OPINIONS AND SKETCHFS 
On the Social, Moral, and Political Conditions of t:.ese Countries, 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY 
_ THE, KING. ESTY 


This day is published, 
HE WORKS of SIR THOMAS LAW- 
RENCE, P.RA. 
P. I.—CONTAINING 


ART 
His Most Gracious Majesty William 1V. (whole 
len ts teseeees coeseeeseeeees Engraved by J. E.Coomns. 
Donna Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal ..Joun Lucas. 
Nature : the Children of Charles B. Calmady 
y eeeeeessSAMUBL Cousins, 
Large Paper, Proo‘s before 





Price: Prints, 12s.; Proofs, l. 1s. 
etters, 1/. lls. 6d. 2 

oe Hodgson & Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 

Mall. 








This day, price 4s. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 
or, European Quarterly Journal, No. IV. 


CONTENTS. : aE . 
1, Occupation of Cracow. 6. Education in the Universi- 
2. State and tendency of Par- ° oi 

ties. 7. Count Mamiani’s Works. 
3. Electoral System of France| 8. Persia. 

in the National Guard—Mu-| 9. Law Reform—Attornies. 

nicipal Councils—& Cham-| 10. Court Manners and Morals 

ber of Deputies. ‘ in France, from Louis XIII. 
4. Decline of the Drama—Li- to Louis XVI. 

censing System. 11. Duties on Timber—The Co- 
5. Egyptian Discovery—Cham- lonies. 

pollion’s Work. 

No. V. will be published in July next. 

James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. Galignani, Paris; and Asher, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburgh. 


LEWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES. 
KETCHES and DRAWINGS of THE AL.- 

| HAMBRA, consisting of Twenty-six of the most interest- 
ing Scenes of the Exterior and Interior of that splendid Monu- 
ment of Moorish grandeur, eoloured exactly like the original 
sketches, of which they are perfect fuc-similes, and mounted in a 
Portfolio. Price 10/. 10s. zs : 
b A oo early copies of the India Impressions, price 5/. 5s. half- 

ound, 

pepe: Hodgson & Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 
Mall. 








Just published, in 2 vols. fe, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, a 2nd 


Edition _o 
NARRATIVE of the VISIT to the AMERI- 
& CAN CHURCHES, by the Deputation from the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. 3 
af ANDREW REED, D.D. and JAMES MATHESON, D.D. 
ondon: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. the 2nd Edition of, 
ERMONS, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, during the Month of February, 1836 ; to which 
are added, two S.rmons preached in Great St. Mary's, at the 

Evening Lecture. 

By HENRY MELVILL, M.A. late Fellow of St. Peter’s Coll. 

Published by request. U 

Cambridge: printed at the Pitt Press, for J. & J. J. Deighton, 

Trinity-street ; and J. G. & F, Rivington, London. 
Lately published, in 18mo. price Is. 6d. bound, 
HE ESSENTIALS of FRENCH GRAM- 

4 MAR: by which a competent knowledge is easily attain- 

able in a few months. 

the Rev. J. MACGOWAN, 

Master of a Classical and Commercial School in Liverpool; 
formerly Private Secretary to Lord Seaforth; Private ‘Tutor 
to the Earl of Errol, &c. ki 
“We recommend ‘The Essentials of French Grammar,’ by 

the Rev. J. Macgowan, to the pocket of the student; it contains 

much in a small space."—G. ntleman’s Mag. 

Sold by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row; and by Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 

ae Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

First French Lessons, 1s. 

Infant’s First English Lessons, 3d. 

Second English Book, 9d.; Third ditto, Gd.; or 
Second and Third, bound, 1s. 6d. 

First Arithmetic. Approved hy some of the 
principal Oificers of the Custom-houses of Liverpool and Hull, 

English Grammar, and Introduction to Composi- 
tion. 3rd Edition, 2s. bound, 

Essays by Pupils, 6d. 

First Lessons in Latin Reading, Grammar, and 
Composition. 4th Edition, 2s, bound.—Second Part, or Second 
Course, 3rd Edition, #s. bound. : 

Latin Grammar, for the Higher Classes. 3rd 
Edition, 2s. bound. 

The Li erary Gaze'te, after enumerating most, of these works, 
recommends them strongly, on account of ‘ their practical utility, 
and because they are ‘adapted to teach children to think as soon 
as possible, 
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‘ ROOKWOOD,’ “WITH GEORGE CRU IKSHANK’S ILLU S- | Early i in May will be published, in 8vo. | 
TRA pions, 1x ONE Vou UME. | US HE CONNEXION of NUMBER and MAG- 
e. ,in 1 vol. reyal 12mo. wit 2 graphic Designs # ae F » Book of Euclid. 
Jost ree and a superb Portrait by Daniel Mac lise, Aad By Atoue ES Te GN — he PAT eo Cambridge. 
A.R.A., richly bound and lettered, | Lately published, by the same Author, j 
O O K W oO 0 D.| The Elements of Algebra, preliminary to the | 
The Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous Differential Calculus, and fit for the higher Classes of Schools, 
ne | > te 
adaitional Lyrics. OL, ETE IN ONE VOLUME. | in which the Principles of ated, ure oa ied ht | 
London: John Macrone, St. James’s-square The Elements of Arithmetic. rd Edi 
by all Lookse oliers. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
the Uni “l for Taylor & Walton, Book sellers a: 


*,* ‘The Ilustrations to ‘ Rookwood’ cannot 
froin the Werk, l csetied of London, Upper Gower-street. 





Orders receiv ed; 


be had separate | 








Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“The anthor of ‘The Life and Times of Rienzi’ has delivered a plain unvarnished tale, in the language of a man whose only 
aim has been to instruct his reader.” Ttmes.— ‘rhe anecdotes are curious.” Court Journal,—™ Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer's 
eloquent Roi pene ly less romantic is this historical rec ord of the C agen | of Gabrini.’ Monthly “Repository. — ‘This 






















work : makes its ag A ‘opportunely.” Metropoliian.—* Yo all who have read Mr. Bulwer's ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal is in a 
measure a duty.” Spectato * We are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, or, at any rate, the most interesting account, | 
revived in the neat! te vol lume before us....4 curious ant ple asing volume, and full of matter of historical chs aracter Bose mong 
tration.” Lit. Ga 1e pudlieation of this work is well timed....‘The Life of Rienzi is tous full of interest.” déhenenm,.— 
The work of Cerceau is the : vuthority of Gibbon.... Those that wish to become acquainted with the trae history of aman who 
was, in some sort, the Nupoleow of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary narrative of the * Life and 
Times of Kienzi,.”—Tail"s Mag. 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 


4s. 6d. each vol. bound in cloth, 
COMPLETION OF VALPY’S FAMILY LIBRARY OF 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS; 
WITH BIOGR 


APHICAL SKETCHES, PORTRAITS, NOTES, MAPS, &c. 
Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A., Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 


Any Volume may be purchased separately. The whole Series is complete in 52 vols. 


“Tf you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best Translations 
of the best Classical Authors.” —Dr. Parr. 


The Selection includes those Authors only, whose works may be read by the youth of both sexes.—Copies of each Author are kept 
elegantly bound for school prizes and presents. 








Demosthenes and Sallust. Vols. 1, 2. | Hesiod ; the Cassandra of Lycophron ; with Bion, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Cy merely 3, 4. | Moschus, Musmus, and Sappho. - 30. 

Herodotus. 5—7. | Cesar. 31, 32. 

Virgil. 8, 9. | Sophocles. 33. 

Pindar and Anacreon. 10. | Euripides. _34—36. 

Tacitus. 11—16. | Homer. 37—39. 

Theophrastus. 16. | Ovid's Metamorphoses and Epistles. 40, 41. 
Horace and Phadrus. 17, 18. Cicero’s Grations, Offices, and Treatises on Old Age | 
Juvenal and Persius. 19. Bah some 42—A4. 

Thucydides. 20—22. tier.” a Leng 

Plutarch’s Lives. 23—29. | y: — 


Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; all Booksellers. 


ON THE 2np OF MAY 
Will be published, 
A SECOND SERIES OF 
TWELVE ETCHED OUTLINES, 
Selected fron SKETCHES in BELGIUM and FRANCE. 
BY THE LATE MR. CHARLES WILD. 


and sold by 





ACCOMPANIED BY A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF EACH SUBJECT. 
Price on laperial Quarto, 16s. ; on India Paper, £1. 1s. 
Published by Mrs. CHARLES WILD. 25, Albem RODWELL, New Rend-ctrect MOON, 





street; and to be had of Messrs. 
es: 


reet; and WILLIAMS, Ch sho. Also of Messrs. RITNEK & GOUPEL, Paris 





Threadneedle-st “street, 


*.* THE FOLLOWING WORKS OF 


1.—An 


THE LATE Mf. WILD MAY MRS. WILD, AT THE 
REDUCED PRICES AFFIXED. 

ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 
TURE of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 


Engraved on Sixteen Plates,in the line manner, by Messrs. John and. me enry le Keux, Byrne, Pinden, Pye, Turrel, and others; 
and accompanie ed by an Hist al and Descriptive Account of the Pabr 

Proof Impressions, on folio Colombier...-.--- Published at £10 10 0 

Prints ON Atlas GUALtO coccccceceeecees Sindinditiiskandbien 550 


—An ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 
TURE of the CATHEDRAL of WORCESTER. 
On Twelve Plates, similar to the above. 
Pro 


oof Impressions, on folio Colombier . £3 3 
Prints on Atlas quarto e All 


8—TWELVE SELECT EXAMPLES of the ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, chiefly in FRANCE. 


BE HAD OF 







ecvee £5 


5 0 
26 


0 Publishedat£6 6 0 
6 ——— 320 








COMPRISING 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Amiens. | The Choir of the Cathedral of Beaura 
The Nave of the Cathedral of Amiens. South-East View of the Abvey Chure h ot St. Quen, at Rouen. 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Amiens. | Interior of the ‘Transept of Di tto, Ditto. 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Rheims. | South End of the Transept of the ¢ ‘athedral of Rouen. 


The Choir of the Cathedral of Rheims. The West Front of the Cathedral of Strasbourg ; and 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Chartres. The Choir of the Cathedral of Cologn-. 
These Prints, each in size 11 by 15 inches, are carefully engraved and coloured, in imitation of the original Drawings made on 
the spot, and are uniformly mounte 
‘The price, collectively, Six GuINwAS, or separately, FourT&#N SHiLLincs each. Published at Ten Guineas. 


ition, royal 


1d Publishers to | 


| 


R* 


Membe 





THE LORDS AND THE eae 
Just published. in post avo. price 1 


NDOM RECOLLECTIONS of ‘the HOUSE 


of | Lanne. Including Personal Sketches of the Leading 


By the Author of ‘Random Re mealies tions of the House of 
‘omy 
Also, price 10s. 6d. ihe! 3rd Edition of 
Random Recollections of the House of Commons. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 








| ties and the Standards e th 
; and Wrong; illustrative of t 


IS’ rORY of PAINTING, Ancient and Mo- 
rn, intersy perse od with / Ane sedotes, 12mo. 4s. 

sasant little | ook, and contains a great deal 
esting information, in a compact and con- 
"—E inburgh W feelly Journal, 

ably written ; and is one which should not only 






ve nie: nt form.’ 
“The work is 
be in the hands of every painter, but of every admirer of paint- 


ing.” — Edinburgh Observer. 
"We have se eldom seen so wide a range of knowledge within 
so. Saal lla compass.”"— Edinburgh Courant. 
Ve know not where we could elsewhere obtain so much in- 
formation about painters and their works, at so small a price. 


ine 
: s & Porter, 104, Sloane-street ; — & Co. 
33, Paternoster- oes ; and W. Whyte & Co. Edinbu 








ow ready, in 1 vol. price, . Positive ly, Ty is. 


HE NGOLDEN RULES of LIF 

bedy’s Friend. A Book for the Whole ~ or! 1d. ” ‘Adapted 
for the perusal of both sexes and all ages; containing the 
maxims and rules of some hundred great and good men who 
lived to be be snefactors to their country. 

. :.— With many misgivings, but no fewer good in- 
tentions s little barque is launched upon the waters of the 
wide world, not however, without a conviction 0! ‘her utility, or 
asincere hope that, ere long, she may find shelter in the har- 
bour of ae a »probation. ‘The proprietors, in her construc- 
tion, have desired to keep in view two important items—utilit, 

economy ; and both, it is trusted, have been preserve: = 4 
With respect to her cargo, all that can be said of it is, that it is 
a general one; but, freighted as she is with the productions, 
aye, and characters, too, of some hundred great and good men, 
it is believed it may turn out a valuable one. Her furniture has 
been chosen, rather for its use than ornament; and, if in her 
cabins a gaudy mirror or two can be pointed at, it is only that 
virtue may behold her loveliness, and vice its natural deformity, 
in full-length portraits. Her captain has the satisfaction to 
now, whatever her faults may turn out, she has not the excuse 
to ple vad of being hurried, for she has been many aday upon the 
stocks; and, in her progress towards completion, more than a 
thousand authorities have been consulted. Such as she is, how- 
ever, she departs upon her voyage, with the gentle spirits of her 
numerous passengers, and the purve yor’s sincere desire that the 
purchase of her commodities may be atte ous “ Oe no less plea- 
sure than it has cost to produce them. Ma 
omdon: sold by Simpkin & ee Ga $ ee at 13, King 
William-street, Coaring-cross 


7, Every- 

















Just published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of MORALS. An in- 
vestigation, by a new and extended Analysis, of the Facul- 
ed in the Determination of Right 
ne Principles of Theology, Juris- 


—s 


prudence and Genera! Polit 
By SLEXANDES R SMITH, M.A. 
“ Avery vtuaite: addition to this department of intellectual 
study linburgh Evening Post. 

ir Smith is, without doubt, aman quite capable of thinking 
for himseif on the profoundest que stions of metaphysics or of 

ethic al investizgations.”’—British Critve. 

* Its tone is altogether fresh and. fore ible, independent and 
| ote tive ; and there is throughout a perspicuity of statement, 
as well as clearness of illustration, whi ch to us has proved singu- 
larly inviting.’’—Glasgow Scots Tin 

“ This work is evidently the production of a highly cultivated 
and philosophic mind. —Obse: 

* Mr. Smith is neither a superiicial thinker, nora copyist and 
com piler.”’— Monthly Reriew 

e have been gratitie nd | by the perusal of these volumes, not 
only on account of their intrinsic merits, but also because they 
afford a proof of the increased attention that is now given to 
mental and moral scieuce. Atheneum. 

“We cordially recommend these volumes, both to the general 
reader and the student of Ethical Philosophy.”—Edinburgh 
Weelly Journal. 

“ This public ation would be valuable for no other reason than 
that cf its removing so many errors, propagated by names that 
have become respectable , and even authorities in Ethics.”— 
Moetropclitan Maz 

“ Distinguishe: 4] throughout by an exceeding plainness of lan- 














by an orderly and lucid arrangement of ideas, and by 
amonly perspicuous and forcible reasoning.”’— Scotsman. 
This i lec merit; not only 





da work of great and ste ating 
an Analysis of the Philosophy of Morals, but 
sled in it a fine spirit of Christian Philosophy.’ 
aga: 


one 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 





does it contair 
there is also min 
—Constitutional M 











lie PLATED-ON -STEEL DEMEBT 
FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS. s.d. 
12 Dessert Knives and Forks, fine st plain ivory hand ~~ : 0 





lz ditto ved ivory handles ......3 16 0 
12 ditto finest plain pearl handles..417 0 
12 ditto carved pear! handles ...... 5 0 
12 ditto utreng fines s pattern, silver 

an . 6 





6 
The above are all of the best manufacture, very strongly 
plated, with silver ferrules, and are preferred to silver on ac- 
count of the sharpness. They may be had, at the above price, 
in sets of 12, 18, or 24 pal irs, with or without a neatly fitted ma- 
vogany case. A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, 
Cornhill, opposite the Ba nk. 
VOR INDIGESTION, AND NERVOUS SENSATIONS. 
rEDpe ‘DeTiVv yD y 
i lg SRS’ DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS, 
are recommended for all that class of ¢ omplaints, which 
are occasione dbya loss of tone, or deficient ac tion of the diges- 
tive organs; as impaired appetite, a sense of pain in the stomach 
ating, flatulence, heartburn, acid eructations, affection of 
. head and sicht, nervous irritability and depression, &c.— 
Tonic Pills are compounded with a view to strengthen 
the digestive organs. ‘Vhey have now been more than twenty 
years before the Pubiic, and have been honoured with the ap- 
proval of eminent medical practitioners, and the patronage of 
numerous distinguished individuals. They do not contain a par- 
ticle of Mercury or Antimony, and require no particular caution 
or restraint during seis. noe 
9d a and lls. Boxes, by Thomas Butlet, 
Chemist, 4, Cheigyside, corner, of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the, ness ompanying 
stamps, an a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
























the labels.) "ey be ys of Senger, 150, Onford-street at 
the Medical Hall, pees 5 ere reet, Dublin; and of 
d Medicine Vendors thro ¢ 





the U says beset en 
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Just published, and sent gratis to Post-paid Applications, 


DOWDING’S 


CHEAP NEW BOOK CATALOGUE, 


Of a STOCK exceeding THIRTY THOUSAND 


VOLUMES ; 


Including many of the best Works published within the last Twenty-five Years: 


Collected to this very great extent by large purchases of what are termed by “the Trade” REMAINDERS, or undisposed of Copies, held by former Proprietors, 
upon such terms as to admit of the very great reduction in price at which they appear in the present Catalogue. The following important Works, of which 
several complete NEW and SECOND-HAND COPIES, in appropriate bindings, are for sale at an unusually cheap rate, claim particular Notice, viz. 


REES’S CYCLOPADIA. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

The BRITISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

BERRY’S ENCYCLOPADIA of HERALDRY. 
The PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
HOWELL’S STATE TRIALS. 

The BEAUTIES of ENGLAND and WALES. 

The ANNUAL REGISTER. 





| EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

The UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

BRITISH PICTURE GALLERIES. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERIES. 
MACKLIN’S BIBLE. 

BOYDELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 

CAMDEN’S BRITANNIA 

LORD SOMERS’S TRACTS. 


And the HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


J. DOWDING, 82, NEWGATE STREET. 





M. A. NATTALI’S SUPPLEMENT to his ANNUAL CATALOGUE is NOW READY, and may 
be had GRATIS. 


M. A. NATTALIS 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE or EIGHT THOUSAND BOOKS 


May be had gratis, by applying, post paid, to No. 19, SourHaMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
WHERE THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED IN PRICE, ARE ON SALE. 
RITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, consisting of 


Le ag hg Lemaiy 2 AgD ares rour Piates, by Le Keux. 5 vols. medium 4to. half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, 
the. 2S edge gilt, 15 Sy. Publishe 
BRI ITTON'S HIST ORY ‘of if the ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. E1entry Piares, 
by S Keux. 4to. half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 3/. 3s. Published at 7/. 
4to. large paper, half-morocco eleg nt, uncut, top edge gilt, 5/. 5s. Published at 112. 11s. 

In this volume the balltiegs are Classed and arranged in ( hronologic a FOrde r, whereby the progressive and almost imperceptible 
changes of style are detine ‘rom the earliest Specimens to the reign of Eliza abeth, almost every variety of Design, and every 
successive novelty, are displayed; and these are engraved in Plan, Section, Elevation, and Perspective View, for the purpose of 
accurate and satisfactory Delineation. By this mode, it is presumed that a Grammar of English Architecture is provided for the 
young Student, and its Elements are plainly and amply developed. A Dictionary of Terms, with Definitions, &c., is added. 

3. PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, calculated to exemplify the various 
Styles, and the practical Construction of this Class of admired Architecture. ue HunNpDRED AND FourTSEN PLATES IN OUT- 
Ling, by J. Le Keux, Turrel, &c. — 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 4/, 4s. Published at 6/. 6s 

he = imp. 4to. large paper, cloth, 6/. 6s. Published at 9/. § 

This Work is adapted to Seni gooctie al and useful information to the Architect t, Builder, C. abinet- Maker, &c. as well as to the 
by Antiquary and Connois 

. PUGIN and MACKENZIE" Ss SPECIMENS @ ‘GOTHIC ABCHITECTU RE from the Doors, 
Winans Buttresses, Pinnacles, from the Ancient Buildings a PLATes. 4to. cloth, 1. 4s. Pub. at 2l. 2s. 

. CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINEN TAL ARCHITECT URE, ina Series of Views from the 
ray. Cathedrals and nae Bplldings | in Fra rere ne ae Germany, and Italy. Twenty- 7 ut Pirates and Firry- 
Ix ViGNETTRS. Folio. », cloth, 2 Published 4st ndia Paper, cloth, 3/. 3s. Published at 6/. 6: 

6. CONEY'’S RIFTY “Six ARCHITEC Cl U RAL SKETC ES in France, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Imperial 8vo. sewed, with 

7. PUGIN and LE KEUX'S” "ARCHITECTUR AL ANTIQU ITIES of NORMANDY, with 
en OT by John Britton, Esq. Ere 3HTY PLATES. 4to. _ cloth, 3l. 3s. Pub. at 6l. 6s.—Large paper, cloth, 5!. 5s. Pub. at 10l. 10s. 

. COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of “NORMANDY, with Descriptions by 
m.... Turner, Esq. F.R.S. ed 8. f- One Hunprep PLaAteEs. 2 vols. folio, cloth, 6l. 6s. Published at 12/. 12s.—Proofs on India 
— cloth, 10. 10s. Published 3 : az 

SPECIMENS of ag ‘GOT HIC ORNAMENTS selected from Lavenham Church, Suffolk. 

Forty PLarTss. 4to. cloth, 12s. Publishe: ed at 18 

10. MOSES | SELECT Geek and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES from VASES. Tutrry-sEVEN 
Posi cloth, 10s. 6d. Published 

TAXMAN'S ANA *TOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the Use of 
Ps Tw qurreun J Puares. engraved by Henry candeee, and Portrait by Clauson, with Two additional Plates; and 
oe Notes by son. Roya! folio, cloth, 

mRLAX MAN'S. COMPOSITIONS iene “DAN TE—Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. ONE 
am oa, AND TWeLvk PLATES. Oblong 4to. cloth, 2/, 2s. Published at 4. 4s. 

“ The designs of Mr. Flaxman are the noblest preductions of art, and fre -quently display a sublime simplicity which is worthy of 
his great original. Indeed, he who is so able to transfer such creations from one fine art to another, seems of a mind little inferior 
to his who could first conceive them. To borrow the words of an . xe ellent Italian sculptor— Mr. Flaxman has translated Dante 
best, for he has translated it into the universal language of Natu 

13. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, consisting of ONE 
Hunprep Ann Forty-Frour ENGRAVINGS = Cutt ne, executed by J. Le K 3 & 

Ind ge Tenry-covn Exanaviner® ne,e ed by we Keux, T. Roffe, C. Gladwin, &c. 2 vols. 4to. Proofs on 

4. } RESLS and LE REUSS V 1EWS of the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES 
pe. REAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descript N ” 

Published at 5/.—2 vols. ‘royal ito. Proofs on India pape: oe Descriptions. 1ol meaveced Paces. Svels. sagel Ore. Gage Me. 

15. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS | £ a FORMER WORLD. Firry-rour Prates, 
coee Pat RING 3 vols. 4to. cloth, Sl. 5s. Published at 1 

ARKI ans INTRODUCTION to Qo STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS. 


a. whim 8vo. clo: 


’ 


17. Dr. TURTON ‘s ‘BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged. 
With Twanty Paargs, coloured, by Sowerby. sto. cloth, 2/, Published 





UNNINGHAM’S GALLERY of PICTURES 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN MASTERS; Seventy-three 
hizhly-finished Engr ee by eminent Artists, (includin the 
Biinp FippLer, by Wilkie.) Chietly engraved, by special per- 
mission of the Proprie tors of the Pictures, and cannot be pro- 
cured in any other ¢ spllection | PN Historic al and Critical De- 
scriptions by ALLA NINGE 
Two vols. oa “oval so, 73 ag _ am bound and en- 
chs ened. 2l. o. India proofs, half-bd. morocco, 61. 6s 
&W. Nica! Pall Ma all; and Hodgson & Graves, Pall Mall” 





DR. HALL ON APOPLEXY, a EPSY, =" 
This day is published, price 7s. Gd. cloth lettered 
ECTURES on the. NERV OU S SY STEM, 
and its DISEASES 
By SIARSHALL “HALL, M.D., F.R.S. L. & E. 
Lectuna r on the Theory and Prac tive of Medici ine, &c. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 





ARCHDEACON WIX’S JOURNAL, 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
SIX MONTHS OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND MISSIONARY’S 
JOURNAL, from February to August, 1835; giving a De- 
scription of that highly interesting Country, and of the Man- 
ners, Cus cores. and Religious Feeling of its cate anaes. 
he VENERABLE ARCHDEACON WIX, 
“ This is com of the most interesting and fee ting volumes we 
have ever read.""—Christian Remembrancer, 
“We most earnestly recommend this Journal to general 
notice ; it is full of interest.’’"—British Mag 
Smith, Eider, & Co. Cornbill. 


HE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


I. By the Rev. Dr. Cuatmers. On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Adapta- 
tion of External Nauure to the Moral and Intellectual Constitu- 
tion of Man. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s 

II. By Dr. Kipp. “The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. 3rd edit. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

II. By the Rev. Witt1am WHEWELL, Astro- 
nomy and General Physics, considered with reference to Natu- 
ral Theology. 4th edit. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

V. By Sir Cuartrs Bett. The Hand, its 
Mechanism, and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 3rd 
edition, with numerous Wood-cuts. 10s. 6d. 

V. By Dr. Roger. On Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. 2nd edition, with nearly 500 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


8vo. 

VIL “The Rev. Wittiam Kirpy. On the His- 

tory, Habits, ane Instincts of Animals. 2nd edit. with Plates. 
2 vols. avo. 

VILL. By ‘Dr. Prout. Chemistry, Meteorology, 
and the Function of Digestion, ooueite red with reference to 
Natural Theology. 2nd edit. with Wood-cuts, and a Map. 15s. 

By the Rev. Dr. Bucktanp. On Geology 
and Mineralogy. In the press. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 

















London: James Houmes, No. 4, ‘ook’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENASUM OF PRICE, 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold 
7H 1 Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLANDy 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Elinburgh; for IreLanp, W. 
Wakeman, Dublin; for the ConTINeNT, M. Baudry, 9% Rue 

du Coq.-St-Honoré, Paris. 
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